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HORACE MANN STUDIES IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


This statement prefaces a series of articles the purpose of 
which is to set forth the underlying principles of and to describe 
certain experimentation in primary education that was begun 
in the Horace Mann School in 1916. The beginnings of this 
study may be traced back to the fall of 1915 when Professors 
Kilpatrick and Hillegas and Mr. Pearson agreed to visit several 
first grade classrooms and to meet afterwards for discussion of 
their observations. The immediate result was to raise certain 
questions affecting the fundamental principles of primary educa- 
tion, and in order to discuss these questions more thoroughly 
it seemed advisable to call into conference several others who 
were vitally interested. This larger group accordingly included 
Professors Kilpatrick, Hillegas, Bonser, Patty Hill, McMurry, 
Miss Moore, Miss Day, Miss Garrison, Mr. Pearson, Dr. McCall, 
and teachers of the kindergarten and primary grades of the 
Horace Mann School. 

Professor Kilpatrick set before this group certain theses that 
he considered fundamental to the learning process, and during 
the winter and spring of 1916 weekly conferences were held 
to discuss these theses and to consider the possibility of putting 
them into practice in a first grade room. As a result, plans were 
made for organizing in September, 1916, one of the three first 
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grade rooms upon the new experimental basis, under the direction 
of Mrs. Florence McVey Meadowcroft, and for using the other 
two rooms for control groups. Accordingly, during 1916-1917, 
uniform tests were given the pupils in the three rooms in order 
to measure as carefully as possible the development and growth 
of the children in their fundamental characteristics. Some of 
the conditions that should obtain in any rigid scientific experi- 
ment of the controlled type could not be observed for practical 
reasons, particularly the personal influence of the teacher. 

During 1917-1918, a continuation of this arrangement was 
provided for in the second grade, with the experimental room 
under the direction of Miss Mildred Batchelder and the control 
room under Miss Evelyn Batchelder. In the first grade, however, 
Mrs. Meadowcroft continued with a new group of children, 
while Miss Burke and Miss Bigelow took charge of two other 
experimental first grade rooms, largely along the lines begun in 
the kindergarten. Uniform tests were again applied to all groups 
in order to reveal comparative growth. 

During 1918-1919, the experimental work has been continued 
in the first and second grades as before, and a third grade experi- 
mental room under the direction of Miss Julia Detraz has been 
organized. 

This report is not presented in any sense as a final statement 
of the issues involved. It is well at this time, however, for those 
engaged in the experiment to formulate more precisely the 
theory, practice, and problems involved. It is to be hoped that 
this account will serve as a basis for discussion and experiment 
in a wider circle along similar lines. 

The series of articles of which this is the introduction will, 
according to present plans, include (1) the discussion of the 
underlying theory which led to the experiment by Professor 
Kilpatrick; (2) the description by the teachers of the materials 
or stimuli leading to class activities and of the activities them- 
selves; (3) a description and analysis by competent observers of 
one or more typical classroom periods; (4) a discussion of the 
implications of this experiment with reference to the conven- 
tional terms—course of study, lesson plan, daily program, class 
management, method, and so on; (5) a report upon results in 
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terms of exact educational measurements; (6) an attempt to 
formulate the lines along which further experimentation may 
profitably take place. 
HENRY C. PEARSON 
CHARLES W. Hunt 
Horace Mann School 


THE THEORIES UNDERLYING THE EXPERIMENT! 
By WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Parents have a right to ask what teachers propose to do with 
their children. Especially is it right to ask why there should be 
variation from practices generally prevailing. A visit to the 
kindergarten or certain of the first three grades of the Horace 
Mann School would undoubtedly disclose a different type of 
educational procedure from that with which most of us were 
familiar as children. The reasons why we are varying from that 
earlier procedure, I propose to discuss now. 

Parents are particularly interested in what their children are 
to learn. As we see it, the things that young children should 
especially learn may be grouped under four. heads. (1) There 
are certain things in the world of common affairs which children 
should learn. They should learn the physical properties of things. 
They should become more or less familiar with the commoner 
animals and plants. They should learn many things of the 
ordinary social life about us, including in particular the use of 
such tools, implements, and materials as will serve best to intro- 
duce them to the larger social life which they are later to enter. 
(2) There are certain social ideals and skills absolutely necessary 
in order to live unselfishly and helpfully in society with their 
fellows. Our children must learn how to codperate. They must 
learn the spirit of mutual helpfulness. They must come to 

1 This account of the theory underlying the experiment in the primary grades 
of the Horace Mann School is presented as an informal address to the parents of the 
children attending the experimental classes. For amore systematic account of certain 
parts of this, the reader may consult an article by the author on “The Project 
Method” in the September, 1918, number of the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. 


The article on the Project Method is also published in pamphlet form by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 
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appreciate fair play and become thus unselfish in their dealings 
with others. They must in particular learn to be truthful. 
(3) There are certain more personal attitudes necessary both 
to the success of the individual and to the welfare of the society 
of which he is to form a part. Among the foremost of these we 
may mention self-reliance in making and executing plans, and a 
sense of responsibility. This last is a social virtue no less than a 
personal characteristic. (4) There are the school arts; reading, 
writing, and arithmetic especially. It is this last that the older 
schools considered as almost alone worthy of their specific 
consideration. In our judgment, however, the other three are 
not only no less important, but in certain respects even more 
important, because they underlie the discharge of one’s duty to 
himself and to society. Without them a merely bookish educa- 
tion may be a menace. 

With these aims of the school before us, I ask you to consider 
now upon what bases we may seek to attain these aims. What 
are the foundations upon which we must build? There are here 
three factors to which I would call special attention. First, the 
natural impulses of the child, which must form the beginning 
point of all education. These are, particularly, the tendency of 
the child toward activity, his curiosity regarding all the things 
about him, and his interest in being with others, particularly 
with other children. We propose to use these natural impulses 
as the starting point of what we do in our school. The second 
thing we have to go on is the important fact that learning comes 
easiest and stays longest when it comes in connection with 
interesting and successful activity. This fact has been known 
in a general way all the time, but its importance in educational 
theory is being increasingly perceived, particularly so since 
science has come to our aid in establishing the principle on an 
even firmer basis. This does not mean that children should never 
be required to do disagreeable things. It does, however, mean 
that the conditions of learning are met in proportion as interest 
is present. This important factor we propose to try to use as 
wisely as we can. The third element upon which we rely is the 
recognized principle that a skillful teacher can by helping to 
arouse interests and by directing the activities steer the learning 
of the children to worthy ends. Under the method of teaching 
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that we here contemplate there is increased demand for skill in 
teaching and for knowledge not only of the principles underlying 
child development but also specific subject matter. It will 
require all the knowledge that the best teachers have in order 
to utilize to the fullest the resources of our children. 

With these general aims before us and with these principles 
upon which we must found our procedure, we are now ready to 
state the fundamental proposition upon which our experiment 
is to be based. We believe in the old-fashioned idea that children 
“learn to do by doing.” That is to say, we believe that under 
wise teacher-guidance the best way for a child to learn is to do 
things for himself. Therefore, it is the business of the teacher 
and the school to supply stimulating materials and the oppor- 
tunity to work out the ideas suggested, as well as to supply the 
selection which wider experience and knowledge make possible. 
It is the further business of the school to provide companionship 
so that each child may be continuously working with his fellows. 
If these things be done, we believe that the teacher can render 
her best service by helping only when the child needs help. 
Many of you know that nurses and even parents are too ready 
to do for children what they would much rather and more profit- 
ably do for themselves. I repeat our fundamental principle by 
saying that we believe that the child should ultimately learn 
himself to purpose wisely, to plan intelligently, and to execute 
with nicety the plans which he has formed. He should also learn 
to judge his results. If the child is to have the opportunity thus 
to purpose, plan, execute, and judge, we must be quite prepared 
for him to make mistakes. If adequate selection is at work, 
children and grown people learn by their mistakes. In no other 
way can we expect the children committed to our care to get 
that self-reliance and that sense of responsibility which we so 
much wish. Later on in life the success or failure of the boy or 
girl now grown to manhood or womanhood will depend upon his 
or her ability to purpose wisely and to carry his or her purpose 
through to a successful end. If it be true that the way to learn 
to do is by doing, is it not necessary that our children should 
while they are young have practice under a wise selective guid- 
ance in purposing and in the working out of their purposes? 
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Let me ask you now to consider how this proposed plan of 
child-doing under teacher-guidance utilizes what we laid down 
as the bases for our proposed procedure. It is, I think, clear that 
this child-doing does utilize the tendency to activity, the curi- 
osity, and the desire for companionship. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides in the purposeful activity which we expect to have go on 
in our school, the best conditions for learning. Interest will be 
present, and success following the purposeful activity is exactly 
the condition necessary to fix the learning in the child’s mind. 
Furthermore, the learning which takes place in connection with 
working out purposes is actually a learning that is organized 
along practical lines and consequently available for practical 
use later. If there is any one thing in which the older type of 
education was principally defective it was in its tendency to 
leave the child helpless in the face of a practical situation. He 
might know many things which he had learned in the classroom 
and know them in such a way that he could answer examination 
questions, but he had not learned them in such a fashion as to 
have them available for practical use when the hour of need 
should arise. This we hope to obviate. In particular we hope 
that our children will acquire a method for attacking new prob- 
lems. It is clear, I hope, that this child-doing under teacher- 
guidance actually utilizes the best that there is in the teacher-pupil 
relationship. How often in times past have children looked 
upon the teacher as a natural enemy and her interest in them as 
accordingly the interest of a spy. Nothing is more noticeable 
in our procedure than the different feeling of the pupils towards 
the teacher. She is no longer an alien to be feared and circum- 
vented but an ally to be conferred with. What this means is 
particularly significant with regard to the moral ends of education. 

Not only does the procedure which we propose utilize the 
necessary bases, but we believe that it makes for the ends set 
up at the beginning of this discussion. You remember the four 
points. There was the world of everyday affairs. This plan 
which we propose gives the child abundant opportunity to 
handle, things and work with them. The purposes which he 
conceives are at the first almost certain to relate in some measure 
to material objects. In this way he will learn the physical 
properties of things in their practical connections, which perhaps 
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is the only way in which they are truly learned. The things 
which will most interest him will be affairs of social life. It is 
in connection with them that he will form his purposes and work 
them out actively. Our children may thus make a house, make 
furniture, give tea parties, make aeroplanes and submarines, 
sell War Savings Stamps, and make collections of flags. In 
innumerable ways they will reproduce in the schoolroom the 
life that goes on about them. With the proper guidance of the 
teacher they will at the right time of the year be interested in 
plants and animals. As far as opportunity allows, responsibility 
with both animals and plants will give, perhaps, the best way 
of learning about them. In connection with the practices, 
particularly of daily life, there will be abundant opportunity for 
the child to acquire skill in the use of scissors, paste, paint 
brushes, saws, hammers, and all the multitude of tools and 
implements which open up an interest to him in the larger 
world of which he is to become a part. I believe that you will 
agree with me that the first aim of our proposed line of work, 
namely, becoming acquainted with the common affairs of the 
world about us, is better attained than it ever could be in the 
more formal school of the past. 

But I surmise that some of you would like to hear about those 
social ideals and skills which form the second of our aims. I am 
glad to think that you are interested in these because nowhere 
else does the kind of schoolroom work which we contemplate 
appear to better advantage. When children are actually engaged 
in working out their purposes they find it necessary to act in 
coéperation. Oftentimes, as with their elders, there is failure 
to codperate in the best and most considerate fashion. It is 
exactly in these situations of social strain that come the oppor- 
tunities for learning how to play the game of life. The wise 
teacher will give just rope enough. She will load the dice of 
public approval or disapproval so that selfishness and conceit 
will be knocked out more completely in this democracy of child- 
hood than it ever could be by any amount of mere external 
command from the teacher. Under her wise guidance the 
children readily discover for themselves the need of mutual 
helpfulness, the necessity for give and take, the ideal of fair play. 
The teacher is always present so that the right may win out in 
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the end, but the children live through it themselves. It is again 
a case of learning to do by doing. This is why you will not find 
in some of our rooms those nice rows of desks which in times 
past have so delighted the martinet’s eyes. We desire a place 
where people can live together. We believe that only when they 
are so living can they learn how to live better. As matters 
usually go, school life is too restricted and artificial, and the 
teacher rules too thoroughly for these ideals and habits to be 
worked out in the classroom. If they are worked out at all it is 
on the playground or on the street or at home. In any one of 
the three there is danger. At home, there may not be enough 
children to supply a real social situation; and it may be that 
the nurse or an unsympathetic older brother will give things a 
wrong turn. On the street and playground, there is danger that 
the bully—rather than the helpful teacher—will aid in the 
selection of ideals that are to prevail. When we think of these 
conditions, is it any wonder that selfishness and worse faults 
abound in America? 

And if these social attitudes come best in a régime of super- 
vised purposeful activity amid social surroundings, just so truly 
does this régime furnish the opportunity for those personal 
virtues of self-reliance and responsibility. Self-reliance can not 
result except where the individual is allowed within limits to 
work things out for himself, where he can fail, and the failure, 
if it come, is his. Similarly, it would not be possible to develop 
a sense of responsibility without giving the child something to 
be responsible for and opportunity to exercise responsibility. 
The ordinary school again relegates most of these opportunities 
to times when the teacher is absent. We believe that under the 
plans that we are here trying to work out, the children will come 
to a fairer realization of what they can do and what they can not 
do, and that they will rise to an appreciation of the responsibility 
that they owe to the group in which they work. 

Quite possibly some of you have been thinking that this school 
is ready to take care of everything except the school arts. When 
your child enters our first grade and for some weeks has little 
or nothing to do with books, some of you, I know, have felt 
anxious and wondered whether we had entirely lost sight of the 
purpose for which the school supposedly exists. With regard to 
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these older subjects of the school there are several things to be 
said. One is that these subjects will surprise you in their ability 
to hold their own among the other interests of natural children. 
A goodly proportion of any class will in a suitable environment 
be anxious to learn to read and will accordingly learn to read very 
readily and quickly. This will furnish a nucleus and with this 
and the encouragement which parents always give, the skilled 
teacher will have little trouble in creating a class public spirit 
which makes it fashionable to know how to read. This will bring 
in line most of the rest. The few remaining ones we shall have 
to treat as the merits of each case demand. Some probably 
ought to be rather in the kindergarten than the first grade. 
Others we will assign to assistants to be taught more or less in 
the old-fashioned way. About the same thing may be said for 
writing. Arithmetic presents somewhat greater difficulties. 
There are many opportunities, however, to teach arithmetic in 
connection with certain games and when the children get a little 
older arithmetic itself becomes a fascinating game if it is wisely 
directed. It is particularly in the case of reading and writing, 
however, that we hope for much along the line that we are here 
proposing to work. It is our belief that children will soon come 
to use their reading for further purposes, either for the enjoyment 
of stories or for getting information. As soon as this has hap- 
pened the problem of teaching reading is largely solved. In 
times past there have been a goodly number of children who 
learned how to read, but learned at the same time to hate reading. 
We are anxious to avoid this and we believe it can be done. 

This then is what we are trying to do and why we are working 
along these lines. I imagine I can hear some of you saying, “It 
may sound very well, but I don’t wish my children experimented 
on.” Did you ever hear the phrase “Heads I win and tails you 
lose”? Well, this plan which we are here discussing is almost an 
affair of “‘heads’ the new wins, ‘tails’ the old loses.” There are so 
many respects in which we feel sure of improving upon what has 
been done that we can hardly count it an experiment. It is in 
a sense an experiment of trying under modern conditions the 
older educational maxim, already many times quoted: “Learn 
to do by doing.” The thing which separates our learning to do 
by doing from the old-fashioned kind is that we have the teacher 
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present to supervise the process. And may I say, lest some of 
you not quite understand our position, we have ao intention 
whatever of having the teacher abdicate her function, no inten- 
tion of indulging childish whims, no intention of letting the school 
work reduce itself to dawdling. It is our opinion that in spite 
of the show of study which you see in many a schoolroom, there 
is much real dawdling present. That we hope to avoid. There 
are in our proposed plans many details to be worked out before 
we shall be able to satisfy ourselves, let alone other people, but 
we believe that your children will learn more and more valuable 
things in this way than by any other scheme we know of. I might 
sum up the whole thing by saying we believe that the hearty 
purposeful act under wise supervision in a social environment 
should be the typical educational procedure. In this way the 
child can in school acquire experiences and interests in the same 
way as he does outside of school. Only in our school, richer 
experiences may be had, and the teacher is present to guide the 
process. This régime alone can furnish conditions of life suf- 
ficiently typical to allow the child to learn to play the game of 
life. In this way self-reliance, purposeful thinking, codperation, 
unselfishness, and consideration of others can best come. 


SPECIMEN ACTIVITIES OF THE FIRST GRADE 


By FLORENCE McVEY MEADOWCROFT 


Teacher of First Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


Before beginning the description of what happens when an 
effort is made to realize the conditions of learning laid down 
by Dr. Kilpatrick a preliminary word seems essential. Such a 
description is not easy to accomplish, for there is a mass of detail 
from which only a small part can be included here. Description 
without explanation of the purpose which guides the teacher 
gives ample opportunity for misunderstanding. An effort has 
been made to be as objective as possible in order to provide a 
basis for helpful discussion. Two days, one at the beginning and 
one at the middle of the year, are described that there may be 
better perspective. In a succeeding number of THE REcorD an 
effort will be made to evaluate the worth of what is here described. 
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The class expected on the first day of school numbered twenty- 
five boys and girls from five to seven years of age. This particular 
group had had no kindergarten training. With a different group, 
either smaller or older or more homogeneous, the procedure and 
the progress would be different. The teacher’s chief aim for this 
and other days was to make and keep the environment such that 
the children would engage wholeheartedly in activity which would 
lead them on profitably, the teacher selecting and directing these 
activities in the way which gave most promise. Selected materials 
(cf. pp. 118-125) were placed about the room where they were 
easily accessible to the children. The program planned by the 
teacher was as follows: 


8:35-9:00. Welcome and introduce the children. 
g:00-10:00. Individual and group activities. 
10:00-10:30. Prepare for lunch. 
10:30-10:50. Luncheon. 
10:50-11:10. Individual and group activities. 
11:10-11:35. Individual and group activities on the campus. 
11:35-12:00. Raise standards for care of material. 
12:00-12:20. Gymnasium and free period. 
12:20-12:30. Dismissal. 


The teacher cordially greeted each child as he came into the 
room, showed him where to hang his wraps, and introduced him 
to the other children. The children talked with each other, gazed 
about, manipulated the materials, sat with folded hands, or stood 
about waiting for directions from the teacher. At nine o’clock the 
teacher struck a chord on the piano and called the children 
together, explaining that this would always be a signal for 
attention. She pointed out the materials one by one to the 
children and explained that these were entirely for their use. 
Several children were encouraged by this to tell of their previous 
experiences with similar material, and were listened to with close 
attention by the teacher. A special point was made of mani- 
festing great difficulty in hearing when several children spoke 
at the same time. 

At a quarter after nine the teacher allowed the meeting to 
break up and went to her desk apparently to write but in reality 
to observe. Most of the children became active at once. Al- 
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though their greatest interest was in each other, they immediately 
began to handle and use the materials. Hardly anything in the 
room failed to make its appeal to some child. Before the period 
was over vigorous activity was evident: carpentering, building 
blocks and nature materials were most popular with the boys; 
clay, crayolas and paper, nature material, and the doll attracted 
the girls. A few children played as individuals, but the majority 
formed groups of from two to five in number. In all this activity 
there was wide variation in initiative, purpose, interest, and 
control of self and material. 

After a little observation the teacher went around among the 
children showing a friendly, uncritical interest in their activities. 
Now and then she answered questions about the material or 
stopped to approve some bit of work, but on the whole she spent 
most of her time observing and getting acquainted with her 
children. It was not until a little girl burst into tears that nearly 
every child turned to the teacher. Two boys who were chasing 
each other around the room had accidently upset a cup of water 
over the little girl. The teacher professed ignorance of what had 
occurred and asked for explanations. Many children volunteered, 
all speaking at the same time. The teacher explained that it was 
not possible for her to hear more than one at a time, and then 
each gave his explanation separately. During this part of the 
proceedings the little girl had dried her tears and with nearly 
all the other children of the class had become much interested 
in what was happening. The boys who had upset the water 
were then questioned and they explained that they were running 
so fast they had not seen the girl. The teacher asked if they 
thought the room a good place for running. They answered 
that they did. The same question was then asked of the other 
children. A few agreed with the two boys, but the majority 
were against them. Numerous objections were voiced against 
running, but only two were selected by the teacher for special 
emphasis. There were in the room many objects of a kind to 
interfere with running and there were besides many children 
who wished to do other things, and they must not be disturbed. 
Then the question as to whether the room was a good place:to 
run in was voted upon. A child was chosen to count the votes. 
The majority voted in the negative. At the close of the dis- 
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cussion the teacher told the children of the big gymnasium and 
of the campus where boys and girls could run and play without 
interfering with each other. 

At ten o’clock the teacher called attention to the hour and 
said that it was time to prepare for lunch. Some of the children 
had brought their lunches with them and others had brought 
money with which to buy them at the school. The teacher 
wrote upon the board the name and price of each article of this 
lunch, accompanied by a rough picture of the article. The chil- 
dren were invited to select from the list, and as each child gave his 
order the teacher made a mark on the board. The children then 
visited the lunch room with the teacher. The lunch was pur- 
chased, placed upon a tray, and brought back to the classroom. 
Here it was placed upon a table and those who were to take part 
seated themselves. A child complained about the clay and papers 
scattered over the table, and an animated discussion, encouraged 
by the teacher, followed. This resulted in all agreeing that a 
clean table and clean hands were necessary for good health. 
Lunch was then eaten. 

At ten minutes before eleven the teacher informed the children 
that she had a book for each one. These books (The Story Hour 
Primer) were distributed and after the distribution about two- 
thirds of the children remained around the teacher, commenting 
upon the pictures, making believe or really reading familiar 
rhymes to each other. The teacher was asked to read one of the 
stories, so she began. By this time some of the children in the 
other group had become busied with building blocks, carpenter- 
ing, and, with other noisy activities. Some of those listening to 
the reading of the story complained that they could not hear. 
The others were then called to the teacher and the complaint 
made to them. They realized the difficulty and promised to find 
some quiet work. The teacher continued the reading of the 
story. At the conclusion several children asked if they might 
take their books home, and permission to do this was granted. 

At ten minutes after eleven the teacher sounded a chord upon 
the piano. Those who responded promptly were commended 
heartily. The teacher told the children that they were all going 
out upon the campus to play, and invited them to take jump- 
ropes, reins, and volley ball. These were counted by the children 
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before they were taken from the room. For the next twenty 
minutes the children, with the exception of a few very shy ones, 
played actively upon the campus at ball, soldiers, horse, or 
chasing squirrels. Before leaving the campus, the playthings 
were counted again by a child to see that none had been lost. 
At half-past eleven the children returned to the classroom, which 
room appeared most disorderly after the activity of the morning. 
The teacher, suggesting that it was almost time to go home, 
asked the children to look about them and see if anything 
should be done. Many things were suggested, including the one 
the teacher was seeking: that the room be put in order. This 
suggestion was, under the guidance of the teacher, finally 
adopted. Volunteers did this work, and one did not have to 
be a keen observer to see that the majority of the children were 
willing to have the few do it and that these children had very 
vague ideas of order or of the proper care of material. 

At twelve o’clock the children were taken to the gymnasium 
where they were introduced to the teacher and placed in her 
charge. 

When they returned to the room at twelve-twenty and began 
to prepare to go home trouble arose over several children claim- 
ing the same Story Hour Primer. Others found that they had 
lost theirs, and all turned to the teacher to straighten out the 
difficulty. She explained that she had no way of telling the owner 
of each book and led the discussion in such a manner that all 
finally realized that the owner’s name should appear in each 
book, and that every child should have a place in which to put 
his own property. She promised to satisfy these needs on the 
following day. 

Time for dismissal had now come. In parting, the teacher 
shook hands with each child and endeavored to call each one 
by name. 


A DAY IN JANUARY 


As on previous days the teacher spent the first twenty-five 
minutes of the day in welcoming and talking to the children. 
Before opening she had placed upon the table rather conspicuous- 
ly about fifteen new copies of the Elson Runkel Primer, and in a 
very short time most of the children were making more or less 
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successful attempts at reading the new books. Those who could 
read were delighted and gathered around the teacher to display 
their knowledge. One of the older girls interrupted the reading to 
ask if she could have home-work as had some of her friends in 
higher classes. This was promised to her. At five minutes before 
nine the teacher called attention to the time for assembly with 
the whole school, and the children took their places near the 
door. A boy and girl who did not push or crowd were chosen 
by the teacher as leaders of the line. 

Upon their return to the room after assembly at a quarter 
past nine, the children gathered about the teacher in order to 
arrange part of the program for the day’s work. This had 
become a daily custom of the children in order to use all the time 
to the best advantage. Two of the older children, under the 
teacher’s eye, wrote a part of the program on the board, as 
follows: 

Sell the lunch 

Care for our bird 
Write the lunch order 
Cashier 


This work represented the performance of certain specific 
duties, and the names of the children who volunteered to do 
them were written beside the particular tasks. It was now 
about half-past nine. One of the boys asked when they were 
going to vote upon the pictures for the calendar. The calendar 
had been brought by one of the children the day before. Part 
of it was covered by an advertisement and the teacher had 
suggested that if the children drew pictures the one voted by 
them as the best would be pasted over the advertisement for 
the month. Ten who were interested in the pictures then 
gathered around and the remainder of the children went to 
other activities. Six pictures were placed upon the blackboard 
ledge by one of the boys, who then pointed to the pictures to be 
voted on, counted the votes, and wrote the number of votes over 
each picture. The one selected as the best was a picture of the 
American flag with a small French flag on each side, all done in 
color. The figures 1919 were written in black along the top. 
The children were given a chance to tell why they liked this 
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particular picture and a variety of reasons were given, some of 
which were: 

“I like the way the flags are drawn.” 

“The figures 1919 are carefully made.” 

“I like the flags.” 

“T like the colors.” 

“I like to see the big flag in the middle.” 


It is evident that a feeling of appreciation for subject, color, 
technique and spacing had been gained. The picture was then 
placed over the advertisement and the group dispersed. 

At ten minutes before ten the teacher made the following record 
of activities going on in the room: three children were writing 
at the blackboard; two girls were providing the bird with fresh 
food, sand and bath; six boys were working together on plans 
for a big war play, two of them building a signaling tower with 
blocks and the others making red and yellow wig-wag flags, 
swords and guns; a boy and girl were building a wagon with the 
blocks; three girls were reading the new primer, one of them 
acting as teacher; a child was shellacing some pottery which he 
had made; two boys had started carpenter work upon what was 
to be a large fishing boat; and the three remaining children were 
watching others at work. No requests for assistance were made 
by the children, but they took keen pleasure in showing their 
work to the teacher as she walked among them, and in telling 
her of what they were trying to do. 

The questions asked and suggestions made by the teacher 
caused the children to observe more closely, to plan more care- 
fully, or to do their work more skillfully. The girl who had 
. asked for home-work was writing upon the blackboard as the 
teacher passed, and she was asked what kind of home-work she 
would like. She replied that she would like to know how to write 
“Care for our bird.” The girl also asked for some arithmetic. 
After testing her on the combinations through twenty she was 
given copies of a few which were troublesome. Two younger 
children who had been listening felt that they also would like 
to work at home and asked for writing and arithmetic. They 
were all given a litthe work adapted to their advancement. 

By this time of the school year many of the children had 
become able to tell time and had also become acquainted with 
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the order of the school program; so when at ten o’clock the 
teacher struck a chord a number knew that the hour for lunch 
had arrived. The response to the chord was immediate and the 
children who were to take charge of the buying and selling took 
their places without instruction from the teacher. The lunch 
order had already been written on the board by one pupil and 
the salesman took his place beside the board with the customers 
in an orderly line in front of him. The cashier and the teacher 
sat at the desk nearby. As each customer gave his order it was 
recorded on the board by the salesman, and the customer passed 
on to the cashier, paid the amount of his purchase, and took a 
chair nearby to wait for the checking up. 

After the last customer had paid his bill the teacher struck a 
chord and the salesman announced that he was ready to check 
up his order. Those of the children who had been working at 
noisy activities busied themselves with more quiet occupations, 
as experience had shown that quiet was very necessary for 
correct “checking up.” The salesman asked, “How many ordered 
milk?” and the upraised hands of those who responded were 
counted and the number compared with the record on the 
blackboard. The two agreed and the salesman placed the 
appropriate figure beside the milk order. The remainder of the 
lunch order was checked in similar manner. It turned out that 
no mistakes had been made and the salesman was complimented 
for his accuracy. The cashier’s accounts were then audited. 
Each of the four children who volunteered to help in this work 
was assigned some one article of food. He placed upon the 
blackboard a row of circles equal in number to the number of 
pennies received for the article. These were counted and the 
number was written on the board. The same children then 
counted the money, all getting the same result. The cashier 
also was congratulated. 

After the lunch order had been taken by the waiter the chil- 
dren, without instructions from the teacher, began to prepare 
for lunch. Tables were cleared and dusted, chairs arranged, and 
individual wash-basins put in place. This was done by a com- 
mittee of the children working for two weeks at a time. In 
addition to the other work mentioned, they placed the waste- 
paper basket and pail in an easily accessible place, poured warm 
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water into the basins, passed paper towels, and after lunch 
removed the empty milk bottles and waste. 

After every child had washed his hands, dried his wash basin 
and put it away, they all seated themselves. One of the children 
volunteered to say grace. It was her own composition: “We 
thank Thee, dear God, for this Happy New Year, and for friends 
and food. Amen.” 

During lunch the boys who had been planning a play told of 
their plans. The play was to be about the war. American and 
German armies were to fight a battle in which some very good 
signaling by the Americans would bring victory to them. 
These explanations were interrupted occasionally by a child 
asking the teacher to notice how slowly he was eating or how 
quickly some other child was doing the same thing. In this 
connection the teacher helped to cultivate good table manners. 
Lunch over, the chosen monitors cleared the tables. 

The time for reading! had now come and the group learning 
to read gathered around the teacher. This group varied in number 
from five to fifteen with a usual attendance of from ten to twelve. 
The other children busied themselves with quiet activities. 
The type of reading lesson varied from day to day, depending 
on the interests and needs of the group. This particular lesson 
was based upon a strongly manifested interest of the children 
in the new Elson Runkel Primer which some of the group found 
difficulty in reading. The teacher printed upon the blackboard 
the words “saw,” “flew,” “mouse,” and “come,” saying that many 
of the children had found these words hard to read. She called 
attention to the fact that the words were made up of familiar 
phonetic combinations, and with some active assistance from the 
teacher it was not long before most of the class knew them. 
The teacher then offered to read for the class one of the stories in 
Storyland in Play, by Skinner. She printed the following titles 
on the blackboard from the book: 


The Sun and the Snowman. 
The Sun and the Wind. 
The Foolish Turtle. 

The Little Frog and the Ox. 


1Learning to read is so important a matter that this brief account will be sup- 
plemented by a later article. 
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The children read the names of the stories with a little help 
on certain unfamiliar parts of words, and then voted as to which 
story they would like to hear, “The Sun and the Snowman” 
receiving the largest vote. The teacher then read the play and 
afterwards several groups of the children dramatized the story, 
each group giving its own interpretation. The performances 
were received with more or less favor by the audience, and the 
comments and criticisms were freely made. 

The reading lesson was over at fifteen minutes after eleven 
and two boys then asked the teacher to call a group meeting as 
they wished to give their war play. The teacher struck a chord 
and the children gathered. One of the boys explained the plan. 
A battle was to take place between American and German 
armies, and for their use a signaling tower had been built from 
blocks and signaling flags, guns, and swords made. The captains 
of the opposing armies had been chosen and the American army 
fully recruited. There had been no success, however, in getting 
volunteers for the German army, and it developed that the 
principal reason for calling a group meeting was to find German 
soldiers. Some of the younger boys and girls reluctantly con- 
sented to act in that capacity in order that the project might 
not be thwarted. A girl noticed that no Red Cross nurses were 
in evidence, so two girls were selected. At this point the teacher 
interrupted to ask where the battle was to be fought. A heated 
discussion followed, some wanting it fought on the campus, 
because “Battles are alw~ys fought out-of-doors,” and others 
wanting it fought in the schoolroom. The advocates of “out-of- 
doors” finally converted everybody to that point of view except 
one boy who vigorously defended the schoolroom as a battling 
place because he had built a signal tower there. The usual vote 
was taken and the advocates of the campus won by a large 
majority. 

As soon as the children reached the campus the captains 
arranged their armies for battle. It was not long before events 
became so exciting that it subdued the ardor of many and they 
withdrew from the fray. The opposing captains, the signaler, 
one of the nurses, and a few others of the group that had origi- 
nated the play were all that were left. Every idea that the 
children had of battle was dramatized, including wrestling, 
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shooting, chasing the enemy, and carrying the wounded from the 
field. No particular damage resulted beyond one boy getting his 
finger scratched. The battle finally ended after the American 
captain knocked the German captain down and gave him a good 
pummeling. 

As soon as the class had returned to the schoolroom the 
German captain complained that the war was too rough, to 
which the American captain replied, “War is rough.” This 
developed into a heated discussion about the characteristics of 
war in which nearly every one took part. They all agreed that 
war was rough and told of the pictures of battles and of wounded 
soldiers which they had seen. The teacher here showed several 
pictures from the New York Times picture supplement, showing 
parts of devastated France and the sick and wounded in hospitals, 
enlarging upon what war really meant, its horrors and brutalities. 
This good opportunity was taken to tell in simple words what 
peace meant to the world. 

It was now twelve o’clock. The children went to the gymna- 
sium where they remained for twenty minutes. On their return 
a brief lesson in nature study was given. Some days before the 
children had placed a few narcissus bulbs in a dark closet. These 
were now brought out and the children were keenly interested 
in the changes which had taken place. One of the bulbs had 
been placed in water and the others in pebbles, and the root 
development, leaf and bud growth shown in both were studied 
with care. This study lasted until a quarter to one, when the 
class was dismissed. 

The detailed descriptions which are given in this article of 
the daily happenings in school include only a few activities which 
actually occur. An important one only touched upon is learning 
to get along with each other, or what may be called making a 
social adjustment. On the first day of school the newness 
and strangeness of the surroundings keep the natural selves of 
the children somewhat in restraint, but on later days as the 
children become better acquainted with each other they become 
more natural. Then in addition to what we might call “respect- 
able” activities others not so pleasant, such as quarreling, teasing, 
screaming, stealing and lying, appear. Another interesting fact 
is the appearance of two rather distinct groups among the 
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children, one composed of children who have learned to think 
and do by actual experience in thinking and doing, and the 
other composed of children who have been mentally starved. 
Apparently little thinking or doing has ever been permitted 
by their parents or nurses. The difference between the two 
groups in readiness of adjustment to new surrounding or to new 
people is most striking, and the problem is oftentimes so difficult 
for the younger children in the latter group that there is a 
question whether this environment is the place for them. 

A group of seven or eight children were using the building 
blocks. Three or four were engaged separately on different 
buildings. After working for a time in quiet they began to 
snatch blocks from each other, ending finally in loud and excited 
complaints to the teacher. They all talked together at first but 
were shown that each should have an opportunity to tell his 
trouble with no interruptions from the others. It developed 
that four of the boys wished to build a moving-picture stage 
but that the others had no particular purpose in mind. The 
teacher stated the matter as it appeared to her, calling attention 
to the fact that there were not enough building blocks for all 
and emphasizing the purposeful moving-picture plan of the four 
boys. A great many of the other children had become interested 
now, and the teacher asked the group,“What shall we do about it?” 
Most of the children felt that the boys who were building the 
stage should have their turn first. The teacher suggested that a 
vote be taken and the class decided in favor of the boys who were 
building the stage. The other children agreed to give up the 
blocks until the first group had finished. As the boys worked 
out their moving-picture theater more help was found necessary 
and very soon some of those who a short time before had been 
quarreling with the theatrical combination were acting as 
assistants in arranging chairs, making tickets, and in other 
activities in connection with the theater. 

This method of settling difficulties between themselves or 
making social adjustments by calling a meeting, discussing the 
trouble, and voting has become a favorite with the children, 
and it frequently happens later in the year that children will 
come to the teacher, tell her that they are having a difficulty and 
ask for a meeting to discuss the matter. When they are voted 
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down the older ones take it philosophically, and an important 
stage in their education has been reached. This is not so often 
the case with the younger ones, as they may be overwhelmed 
by the opinions of the older children and are not convinced by 
their own reasoning. In time, however, they too develop to 
the point of accepting the will of the majority thus legally 
determined. 


First GRADE MATERIALS AND STIMULI 


By AGNES BURKE 


Teacher of First Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


In any environment children are educated through the stimu- 
lation and selective direction of their natural tendencies to 
activity. The physical characteristics of the schoolroom, its 
permanent equipment, the materials, the other children, and 
the teacher are influences in selecting and stimulating this ever- 
present activity. This account will deal with the part played by 
the equipment and materials in the three first grades of the 
Horace Mann School. It may be well to say at the beginning 
that the classrooms are of ordinary size, with the usual cloak 
rooms. Each class averages an enrollment of twenty-five. 
Only a part of the children have had -kindergarten training. 
The procedure and the materials differ somewhat in the several 
grades. The important part which the teacher has in the process 
will be discussed in another section of this report. 

The fixed desks and chairs formerly in use have been removed 
and replaced by tables and chairs. These were ordered in 
different sizes to fit the physical differences in the children. 
The tables made for one or two children are heavy enough to be 
stable and at the same time light enough to be moved easily by 
the children. Provision was thus made for a procedure flexible 
enough for the varying demands of a social group and also for 
the ready use of whatever materials were necessary to their 
activities. It was the purpose of the teachers in such an environ- 
ment to achieve for the children “social ideals and skills” as 
well as “the use of such tools and implements as will best serve to 
introduce them to the larger social life.” 
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Individual lockers about two feet high were built under the 
windows on one side of the room. The children thus have a 
place for their own materials, and learn meanwhile responsibility 
for their property and respect for the property of others. Low 
broad cupboards were also provided for such materials as were 
to be used in common. 

It will be evident from the list which follows that the materials 
chosen depart in kind and number from those in use in the 
traditional classroom. It is intended that the materials chosen 
shall provide experiences which lead toward the arts, industries, 
and science. It is our belief that this material not only stimu- 
lates but selects activities which will lead into these fields. 
Everything in the list has proved of value in “leading on” children 
of this age. Additions to the list are constantly being made. 
There is a lack of materials leading into mechanical and physical 
sciences; such new material must be found and tested. It will 
be seen that while the flexibility of the school arrangements 
provides for a high degree of social organization, this kind of 
organization and the wide variety of materials also provide for 
individual differences in ability and development. 

The following is a list of the materials with a brief description 
of their use. 

Patty Hill blocks. This is a set of building blocks planned by 
Professor Hill, of Teachers College, and now on sale at A. 
Schoenhut Co., Philadelphia. The set isymade up of blocks in 
various lengths and sufficient in size and number to make 
possible the construction of such houses as can be entered and 
used by the children. These blocks have proved one of the most 
popular materials, especially with the boys. They stimulate 
social organization as well as construction. When five or ten 
children are working on the same project there is great need of 
organization. In these spontaneous groups the children put 
forth all the ability they have to organize and are helped out by 
guidance and direction from the teacher. 

Carpenter's tools and wood. The children are provided with a 
work-bench, hammers, saws (both rip and cross-cut), plane, 
brace and bit, nails and boards. The wood may be taken from 
odds and ends, such as discarded boxes. The first response to 
this material is experiment and manipulation for its own sake, 
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but after the possibilities are known simple construction begins. 
The purpose in using this medium thus becomes larger in the 
sense that it includes several activities in the realization of the 
end. The end which the children desire is also further removed 
and the consequent benefits of continued effort are increasingly 
obtained. Interest in the past year has centered in aeroplanes, 
submarines, and army trucks. While the wood work goes on 
in the classroom the children have access to the manual-training 
room and are free to go there for special material which they may 
need or for help from the manual-training teacher in carrying out 
their problems. 

Sewing material. There are a great many situations in the life 
of children which necessitate sewing: for example, the dressing 
of dolls, making of costumes for a play, curtains for windows of 
play-houses, bags for knitting and marbles, etc. In order to 
meet this need white and colored cambric in five- or six-yard 
lengths are provided. When a child has a sewing project he goes 
to the cupboard, chooses the color he likes best or which is most 
suitable, and cuts off as much goods as is necessary. Sharp’s 
number 3 needles have proved very satisfactory for children 
of this age, for they are large enough to be easily handled and 
threaded by the children themselves, and at the same time are 
fine enough for the most exact sewing of which they are capable. 

Paints and crayolas. Each child has his own individual paint 
box and crayon box which he keeps in his locker and for which he 
is personally responsible. Whenever he wishes he may use this 
material for the purpose of experimentation with color or to 
express his ideas in graphic form or for applied decoration. 
Much of his decoration is done in connection with his clay prod- 
ucts. Individual suggestions are given by the teacher or other 
children and from time to time meetings are held for the purpose 
of general criticism. The art supervisor is often present at these 
meetings and helps greatly in raising the standards. 

Clay. A covered jar of clay ready for use is always kept in 
the room. Because of its plasticity and the ease with which a 
product is obtained, it is a universal favorite with all children. 
Some of their products, such as marbles and dishes, satisfy their 
own play needs, and others, as bowls and paper-weights, make 
useful and attractive gifts for their parents. For further stimu- 
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lation in either ideas or technique the children are taken to visit 
the pottery room in Teachers College. They come back from 
such a visit enriched with new ideas and with a much higher 
standard of achievement. 

Cotton roving and worsteds. These materials are used in place 
of the paper weaving mats which formerly were to be found in 
the traditional first grade. The special value of this material 
is that children can make real things which have actual value 
in their play life, such as hammocks and caps for their dolls, 
and rugs for their play houses, and at the same time they are 
introduced to a real industrial process. When children are 
interested in this occupation visits are made to the textile rooms 
in Teachers College where they are shown many different kinds 
of looms and the weaving of real rugs. 


Physical exercise material. One room is provided with an 
athletic climbing rope and another with a swing. Besidés these 
there are horse reins and balls to stimulate activity. It is not 
an uncommon sight to see a child leave a piece of work on which 
he has been concentrating for a long time and go over to the 
rope and climb to the ceiling several times and then go back to 
his less strenuous project. The building blocks, however, 
stimulate much good bodily activity, such as climbing in and out 
of houses, lifting boards, and bending the bodies to the floor in 
picking up blocks. A twenty-minute period is enjoyed every 
day in the school gymnasium, where the children have access to 
the physical equipment or have rhythm or games under the 
direction of the classroom or gymnasium teacher. 

Piano and victrola. The piano is used to accompany the 
children in singing. The victrola introduces them to the best 
music and stimulates appreciation and interpretation of music. 
They also come to know the best musical artists. 


Measurement. In this is included a large thermometer, scales 
for weighing liquid measures, foot-rule and yard-stick, and a 
clock. These measures are not necessarily used in connection 
with some organized play such as ‘store’, but are accessible at 
all times so that they may be handled and experimented with. 
By this experimentation the children learn the possibilities of 
the measures and know when and how to use them when an 
occasion arises. 
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Number material includes games like ring toss, dominoes, and 
bean bag, and the other material to which number is incidental, 
like the measures. These show the children the need of and give 
them experience with numbers, which should be a basis for the 
work in abstract number. The ordering of the school lunch and 
similar situations.are utilized for the same purpose. 

Nature material includes plants, goldfish, a bird, window 
boxes, and an occasional visiting pet, such as a rabbit. These 
give the children an opportunity to have first-hand experiences 
with nature, which lead to interest in and desire for further 
scientific information. Specialists in the College are sometimes 
called in to give this information. 

A typewriter with large type is at the service of the children 
for writing their stories and for printing directions which are 
needed in carrying out projects. 

Price and sign markers satisfy the first need for communicating 
simple ideas in connection with play. Early in the year this 
kind of need comes out before the children can write, while they 
are working on the play-house, or in making such signs as “Stop, 
Look, Listen” or “Danger.” 

Housekeeping materials. A small broom, dust-pan, mop, dust- 
cloth, wash-tub, and washboard give the children an opportunity 
to meet the actual housekeeping demands of the classroom. 

Reading material. In each room there is a children’s library. 
Its purpose is to stimulate a desire to read and to provide proper 
material to satisfy this desire. The library also contains books 
to be read to children to introduce them to the best literature 
which meets their particular interest at this time. 


PICTURE BOOKS 
Three Little Pigs 
Johnny Crow’s Garden + Ill. by Leslie Brooks. Frederick Warne and Co. 
Johnny Crow’s Party 
Sing a Song of Sixpence 
The Farmer’s Boy > Ill. by Caldecott. Frederick Warne and Co. 
The Queen of Hearts | 
Cinderella Picture Book 
The Fairy Ship Ill. by Walter Crane. John Lane 
This Little Pig went to Market and Co. 
Goody Two Shoes Picture Book 
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BOOKS TO BE READ BY CHILDREN 


Elson Runkel Primer. Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Child’s World Primer and First Reader. B. F. Johnson Co. (Richmond). 
Story Hour Readers. Coe and Christie. American Book Co. 

Cherry Tree Children | 

Bunny Rabbit's Diary } Blaisdell. Little, Brown and Co. 

Twilight Stories 

The Browne Readers. Ginn and Co. 

Literary Readers. Young and Field. Ginn and Co. 

Free and Treadwell Readers. Rowe, Peterson and Co. 

Barnes Readers. A. S. Barnes Co. 

Merrill Primer. Dyer and Brady. Charles E. Merrill Co. 

Under the Blue Sky. Little, Brown and Co. 

That’s Why Stories 
Fables from Afar 
ety ieee \ Grover. Rand, McNally and Co. 
Beatrix Potter Books. M.A. Donohue and Co. 

Tales and Tags. A. J. Latham. Alfred Knopf. 


C. T. Bryce. Newson and Co. (Boston) 


BOOKS READ TO CHILDREN 
Hansel and Gretel. 
Black Beauty. Fred. Stokes Co. 
A Child’s Book of Stories. Arr. by Penrhyn Coussens. Duffield and Co. 
Peter and Wendy. Barrie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Slovenly Peter. John Winston Co. (Philadelphia.) 
Joan d’Arc. M. Boutet de Monvel. 
Wonder Book. Hawthorne. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Jungle Book (selected parts) 
Just-So Stories. 
Wilderness Babies. Swartz. Little, Brown and Co. 
Saints and Friendly Beasts. Abbie F. Brown. 
Happy Prince. Oscar Wilde. Brentanos. 
Mother West Wind Stories. Little, Brown and Co. 
A Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Poems. Eugene Field. 
The Princess and the Goblin. George MacDonald. J. B. Lippincott 
and Co. 
Why the Chimes Rang. Raymond Alden. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Nonsense Book. Edward Lear. Little, Brown and Co. 
The Adventures of a Brownie. Mulock. J. B. Lippincott and Co. 
Peter Poor. 


| Kipling Century Co. 
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Besides the materials described above, which are actually 
present in the room, there are other school materials which are 
accessible for use in the First Grade, among these being the 
stereopticon and reflectoscope. Each room is equipped with a 
curtain and dark shades and whenever desirable the machine 
and operator are called in. The stereopticon and reflectoscope 
are especially valuable because they introduce the children to a 
much larger environment than the four walls of his schoolroom. 
This past year we have all been interested in the whole world, 
and by means of foreign post cards we were able to learn more 
about these much talked of places. 

But foreign countries did not receive all the attention. One 
child who had been taken on a trip to California came back with 
post cards of his trip and gave a travelogue. This stimulated 
other children to collect interesting pictures of places and 
events, and nine such entertainments followed. The children’s 
interest in this has stimulated the teachers to make permanent 
collections of pictures with which to meet the growing demands 
of children for such information. 

This descriptive enumeration of available materials is not of 
itself intended to indicate the wealth of activities generated by 
them. Further activities are seen in the account of the two days 
given by Mrs. Meadowcroft. To present a yet more adequate 
picture it seems worth while to give the outline of a single project 
involving one of these materials. One child conceived the 
purpose of building a firehouse with a large set of blocks. At 
once a spontaneous group was formed to carry out the idea. 
Everybody began to take blocks from the box and build accord- 
ing to his own plan. There was much confusion and very little 
building. Here was a situation which demanded organization; 
and, since children if given an opportunity do have some ability’ 
to organize, the attempt was made. In this case two children 
were stimulated by the confusion to try to meet the situation. 
The result was little building, continued confusion, and almost a 
fight. At this point the teacher saw that the attempts of the 
children to organize were about to fail, so she called a meeting 
of all builders at which she presided. All parties concerned with 
or interested in the disagreement were allowed to state their 
views of the question. The fact was finally brought out that 
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there were two leaders trying to work on the same project. 
The matter was put to a vote and the leader with the most 
followers was chosen. The other candidate for leadership became 
a very intelligent participant and the building of the firehouse 
proceeded. 

Finally the building was complete; but the activity did not end 
here, for the building had real value to the children. Just as 
soon as they began to use it, that, is as soon as they began to play 
fireman, they found that the building alone was not enough. 
They needed a hook-and-ladder wagon. The next day, instead of 
going back to the firehouse the group divided into two small 
groups, one giving its attention to the making of a hook-and- 
ladder wagon with real ladders, the other installing a fire-alarm 
system. A bell in the firehouse was connected with fire-alarm 
box in the corner of the room by means of wires and pulleys. 
The pupils had to be informed as to the proper use of the system 
in case of fire; so the typewriter was called into service to print the 
following: “Pull the string three times to ring the bell.” This 
was nailed to the alarm box. Other signs followed: “Firebox,” 
“Danger,” “Keep away from the door,” and so on. The sign 
marker came into use in this connection. 

As this building was constructed at Christmas, it had to be 
trimmed in keeping with the season. The dramatic play devel- 
oped along with this project involved the use and organization 
of related knowledge. This included the cause and prevention 
of fires, the city fire laws, what to do in case of fire, the alarm, 
the escape, putting the fire out, what to do when the room fills 
with smoke, and so on. This project with its outgrowth lasted 
for a period of five weeks, all the children in the room taking some 
part in its development. 

By these materials and stimuli, then, and by many others of 
which these are typical, are the children of the three first grades 
of the Horace Mann School being educated through the stimula- 
tion and selective direction of their natural tendencies to activity. 











THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
OF POOR SPELLERS 


By LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


It is virtually impossible for an educated adult, whose spelling 
habits have long ago become automatic, to reconstruct from 
introspection the long, difficult, and complex processes through 
which he passed in learning to communicate by means of correctly 
spelled words. Such an adult may gain some idea of what is 
involved in the spelling process by confronting himself with the 
task of learning to spell and write words upside down and 
backwards, but even so the experience of the child is far from 
duplicated. 

In casting about for material from which to elaborate the 
analysis of spelling, upon which the psychological examination 
of poor spellers must be based, it is found that two main sources 
of information are available. the first place, we may make 
controlled observations of children of various ages, who are 
‘actually engaged in forming the bonds involved in spelling. 
In the second place, we may observe experimentally the behavior 
of those neurological cases, which are characterized by selective 
loss or enfeeblement of bonds once well established. 

Such observations teach us that the aspect of linguistic attain- 
ment, which we call spelling, is by no means a simple process, 
consisting merely in the functioning of a single bond or kind of 
bonds between a given stimulus and a given response. The 
process of learning to communicate by means of correctly spelled 
words ordinarily involves the formation of a series of bonds 
approximately as follows: 


(1) An object, act, quality, relation, etc., is ‘bound’ to a certain 
sound, which has often been repeated while the object is pointed at, the 
act performed, etc. In order that the bond may become definitely 
established, it is necessary (a) that the individual should be able to 
identify in consciousness the object, act, quality, etc., and (b) that he 
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should be able to recollect the particular vocal sounds which have been 
associated therewith. 

(2) The sound (word) becomes ‘bound’ with performance of the very 
complex muscular act necessary for articulating it. 

(3) Certain printed or written symbols, arbitrarily chosen, visually 
representing sound combinations, become ‘bound’ (a) with the recognized 
objects, acts, etc., and (b) with their vocal representatives, so that when 
these symbols are presented to sight, the word can be uttered by the 
perceiving individual. This is what we should call ability ‘to read’ the 
word. 

(4) The separate symbols (letters) become associated with each other in 
the proper sequence, and have the effect of calling each other up to 
consciousness in the prescribed order. When this has taken place we 
say that the individual can spell orally. 

(5) The child by a slow, voluntary process ‘binds’ the visual perception 
of the separate letters with the muscular movements of arm, hand, and 
fingers necessary to copy the word. 

(6) The child ‘binds’ the representatives in consciousness of the 
visual symbols with the motor responses necessary to produce the written 
word spontaneously, at pleasure. 


This analysis may not be exhaustive, but it provides a founda- 
tion on which to construct a scheme for the psychological 
examination of poor spellers. Obviously, poor spelling may be 
due to one or another of quite different defects, or to a combina- 
tion of several defects. In an ability so complex as this there is 
opportunity for the occurrence of a great variety of deficiencies. 
In any particular case the underlying cause can be discovered 
only by means of a psychological examination covering the 
various mental processes involved. The following outline is 
based on experimental teaching done at Teachers College during 
the academic year 1916—1917.! 

1. Poor spelling may be due to sensory defects, either of the 
ear or of the eye. If sounds are indistinct, or visual stimuli are 
vague or distorted, the bonds involving these sensations will be 
difficult to form. Thus tests of auditory and visual acuity must 
be given. If any sensory defect is revealed, it should be corrected, 
if it is corrigible. The necessary tests are described by authors 
of clinical manuals. 


1 Hollingworth, L.S., and Winford, C.A., The Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 88, 1918. 
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2. The quality of general intelligence must be determined. 
Failure to spell may be simply one manifestation of general 
intellectual weakness. For this purpose one of the general 
intelligence scales is to be used. The Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale is used by the present writer. 

When we have excluded sensory defects and general intellectual 
deficiency from the picture, there remain the following possible 
causes of difficulty: 

3. The bonds which are described in our analysis under 
(2) may be inadequately or incorrectly developed. This would | 
be faulty pronunciation. This is undoubtedly a very prolific 
cause of poor spelling. Such errors as ‘a-f-t-e-r-w-o-o-d-s’ for 
‘afterwards’, ‘w-h-e-n-t’ for ‘went’, ‘p-r-e-h-a-p-s’ for ‘perhaps’, 
and ‘f-a-r-t-h-e-r’ for ‘father’, will serve to illustrate this point. 

fin our observations on poor spellers we found such errors by the 
score, and discovered that the words were pronounced as spelled. 
* Thus the poor speller should be tested for the pronunciation of 
the words which he misspells. It may be that drill in correct 
‘pronunciation is what is needed in order to improve his spelling. 

Faulty pronunciation may itself be due to various causes. 
In the majority of cases it doubtless arises oe ere ee 
perception, as in such misspellings as ‘hares breath’ for ‘hafr’s 
breadth’, or ‘Mail Brothers’ for ‘Mayo Brothers’. In other 
cases it arises from inability to articulate properly, as with children 
who stammer or lisp, or have nasal obstructions. 

4. It may be that the weakness lies in the formation of bonds, 
which we have noted in our analysis under (3). The formation of 
these bonds involves visual perception, which we found to be of 
first-rate importance in spelling. It has been known for some 
time that in reading, perceptual factors play a chief réle. We 
discovered that among poor spellers error is not distributed at 
random, but follows certain laws. For instance, there is a 
constant tendency to shorten words slightly in misspelling them; 
the influence of any letter over error varies greatly with the 
position of the letter in the word; the first half of a word has a 
very great advantage over the last half. From these and other 
facts it is apparent that weaknesses in visual perception contrib- 
ute to the failures of many poor spellers. In order to determine 
whether such is the case with any particular child, it will be 
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necessary to make an analysis of his work, to see whether his 
errors reveal perceptual weaknesses. If a child can spell the 
first halves of words correctly, but does not spell the last halves 
correctly, or if he learns to spell the tops of words correctly, 
but cannot spell the bottoms of them, the remedy is to bring 
about readjustments of attention, whereby he will look at those 
portions of words, which formerly he failed, unconsciously, to see. 

5. Poor spelling may be due to sheer failure to remember— 
failure to retain impressions which were originally clearly and 
correctly perceived. This may mean simply that the child 
requires an unusually large number of repetitions before he can 
form the bonds described under (4) in our analysis; or it may 
be that his memory span is abnormally short and that he cannot 
easily associate more than three or four elements together as a 
unitary sequence. Tests of memory span for various kinds of 
materials should be instituted in order to gain light on this 
point. If it appears that his performance is decidedly below 
the normal for his age, especially when the material is letters, 
it may be concluded that too brief memory span is probably 
playing a part in his difficulties. This could be checked up further 
by an analysis of his spelling, to see to what extent he spells 
short words correctly, but misspells longer words. In cases where 
the memory span is brief, emphasis upon syllabication, prefixes, 
suffixes, and other short units should be helpful. The child 
might be able to remember three syllables of three letters each, 
but might be totally unable to retain one word of nine letters. 
Psychologically these two tasks are very different indeed. 

6. Smedley suggested years ago that there might be a ‘rational 
element’ in spelling, whereby knowledge of the meaning of words 
would contribute to the correct spelling of them, in and of itself. 
Bonds involving meaning are considered in our analysis under (1). 
In our experimental work we found that children produce 
many more misspellings in writing words of the meaning of which 
they are ignorant or uncertain, than they produce in writing 
words the meaning of which they know. Hence it is of interest 
to test the child for knowledge of the meaning of words which he 
misspells. It is necessary to find out whether the words which 
trouble him are in his vocabulary. It may be that the mis- 
spellings which he produces are without content to him. Surely 
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it is conceivable that the absence of a concept might detract from 
success in arranging the garment in which it should be clad. 

7. Motor awkwardness and incoérdination may contribute to 
poor spelling. Here are involved the bonds discussed by us 
under (5) and (6). In written spelling (with which education is 
chiefly concerned, since there is but little use for oral spelling 
in practical life), it is necessary not only to know what symbols 
are required, but to execute them successfully, with arm, hand, 
and fingers. Here we must have recourse to motor tests for 
steadiness, codrdination, and speed of voluntary movement. 
Occasionally one finds a child who does much better at oral 
spelling than he does at written spelling. In such cases improve- 
ment in handwriting is what is needed, either in rate or in 
quality. A slow writer may misspell many words if he attempts 
to hurry. 

8. In the course of our observation we perceived that many 
of the mistakes of poor spellers are simply Japses. These are 
errors committed by children who “know better,” who can 
correct the mistake spontaneously as soon as attention is called 
to it. There are wide individual differences in the liability to 
lapse. It is difficult to see what remedial measures may be 
taken to improve those whose disability is due largely to lapsing, 
since lapses are not only involuntary, but for the most part 
unconscious; there is no awareness of them until their primary 
memory has been lost. 

One might suggest tentatively that children who show this 
tendency in marked degree should be trained to lay aside for a 
few minutes all written communications; then to take up their 
work and look carefully at each word in order to correct all 
lapses. It is not known experimentally how long an interval 
must elapse in order that writing may “get cold,” so that lapses 
may be detected by the author of them. A few minutes will 
probably suffice. 

9g. Transfer of habits previously acquired is occasionally the 
cause of misspelling. We found, for example, one poor speller 
who had previously learned in a phonetic language. He carried 
over this habit into English spelling, and it was very difficult 
for him to adjust himself. The possible existence of such an 
influence is to be determined by taking the child’s school history. 
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10. Sometimes it happens that the errors of a child are 
largely of one particular kind. Such idiosyncrasies may be 
exemplified by the case of a child who had a strong tendency to 
add final ‘e’ to all words; and by the case of another who was 
addicted to intrusive consonants, especially ‘m’ and ‘n’. These 
idiosyncrasies may doubtless be traced to their source in every 
case by a patient analysis of the mental contents of the child. i] 
The cause of error will be different in every case. It is impossible 
to generalize about idiosyncrasies. | 

11. After all of the foregoing factors have been considered, | 
there still remains the possibility that the failure to learn is due 
wholly or partially to temperamental traits—indifference, 
carelessness, lack of motivation, distaste for intellectual drudgery. 
English spelling calls largely for rote learning. It can be ac- 
quired only by the formation of thousands of specific bonds, 
arbitrarily prescribed. Its pursuit is extremely tedious at best. 
Thus many children will be temperamentally ill adapted to 
become good spellers. 

Disability in spelling may result from any one of the defects 
| which we have outlined, or from any combination of two or more 
of them. [t is apparent that the psychological examination of a 
poor speller is neither a brief nor a simple task. The direct 
examination of the individual should furthermore be supple- 
mented by a family history, a developmental history, and a school 
! history. In some cases special defect in spelling appears to be \ ) 

hereditary. Stephenson’, for instance, has reported six cases of 
inability to read and spell, which occurred in three generations 
of one family. In some of our own cases relatives have been 
affected with linguistic disabilities. 

A developmental history will reveal whether the child was 
backward in speech, whether he has or has had any speech 
defects, and whether he has been affected by any illness that 
might conceivably have produced localized lesions in the central 
nervous system, or have affected linguistic ability in any other 
way. One of our cases, for example, had suffered a paralysis of 
the soft palate following diphtheria, which had for some time 
interfered with articulation. Another had a history of having 





“ 2 mo 


2Stephenson, S., “Six Cases of Congenital Word-Blindness Affecting Three Generations of 
One Family,” Opthalmoscope, August, 1907. 
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been tongue tied till he was eight years old. Such facts may be 
of considerable interest in a given case. 

A school history is essential in order to determine whether 
progress in school subjects other than spelling has been normal, 
whether learning in a language other than English has taken 
place, and whether the disability has operated to cause general 
retardation in school status. 

The question naturally arises as to whether the difficulty is 
always remediable when located. It is quite possible that there 
exist cases where the necessary bonds cannot all be formed, even 
with the maximum of practice and effort. Experimental teach- 
ing has not yet been undertaken to an extent which would give 
the answer to the question. In those rare cases where the dis- 
ability is very extreme, in a child of good general capacity, it is 
probably wise to make some special provision for oral recitation 
and examination and thus to allow the child to make progress in 
school, rather than to keep him back year after year on account 
of his disability. 























DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM 
IN EDUCATION* 


SYLLABUS AND READINGS FOR A COURSE IN HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
TO THE PRESENT TIME 


By EDWARD H. REISNER, Pa.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 
INTRODUCTION 


The growth of nations has been the conspicuous political 
feature of modern times, and the problems of the relation of 
education to this development have become obvious during the 
nineteenth century. 

The earliest stage of political development occurred with the 
fixing of tribal groups in a definite habitat. The earliest form of 
this was the city state with its environing dependencies. These 
early states looked upon all other groups as hostile and unworthy 
of existence, except as they became subordinated. This incor- 
poration was usually accomplished by force, which process 
tended to destroy the distinctive cultural features of the minor 
groups. In other words, the groups expanding by military power 
led by dynastic ability and ambition looked upon political organ- 
ization as all-inclusive. With the Roman Empire this tendency 
became substantially a reality. With the Christianization of 
the Roman Empire the ecclesiastical ideal and pretention paral- 
leled the political one and both became coterminous with civili- 
zation. This belief in the universal scope of political organization 
constituted in form the world’s political theory long after the 
actual conditions were changed. The Holy Roman Empire 
which expressed this theory in the early modern period was only 
destroyed by Napoleon in 1804. The chief force in rendering 
this organization a mere form was that of growing nationalism. 

From very early days certain groups, especially the English, 
had grown up in isolation. Over these the Holy Roman Empire 


* This syllabus has been published in pamphlet form and may be purchased for class use 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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had possessed only the most nebulous authority. From the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century both the English and the French 
groups, and to a less extent the German and Italian, through 
internal conflict, developed a local consciousness which more 
and more gave a distinctive character to each group. The orig- 
inal tribal groups which had entered into the composition of these 
dawning national groups were marked by distinct racial char- 
acteristics, Through internal conflicts, through migration, through 
conquest and the merging of conqueror and conquered, in time 
these developing national groups came to represent the accom- 
plished amalgamation of many tribal or racial strains. In fact, 
the strongest of these early nationalities, the English and French, 
represented the fusion of most diverse elements. 

Thus early became distinct the three great factors determining 
modern nationalities, namely, blood relationship or race, habitat 
or geographical environment, and culture. Culture in this sense 
means common ideals, common traditions, habits and aspira- 
tions. A number of other specific characteristics are often urged 
as essential to nationality, such as common language, common 
religion, common laws, but there is no one characteristic except 
that of a common culture which may be posited but what excep- 
tions may be found. The one most commonly given, that of 
race, cannot be accepted, for every European nation represents a 
great mixture, and the United States has become the greatest 
mixture of all. Nor, on the other hand, can such great admixture 
of racial groups be made an essential, for there are illustrations 
of the opposite as in the case of Japan. A compact habitat is a 
usual characteristic, but there are exceptions as in the case of 
Greece, now struggling for national realization, or that of the 
British Empire. It cannot be maintained that common language 
is an essential, for there is the case of Switzerland with its three 
languages. Common religion, for a period believed to be essen- 
tial, was responsible for the many wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; but strong national states have developed 
in spite of internal differences of religious belief. Common laws 
cannot be held as essential for federal states are based on the 
recognition of a diversity of laws. 

Modern history since the fifteench century has been essen- 
tially the story of the struggle for national realization. This long 
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struggle has brought a growing recognition that a common cul- 
ture, that composite of common habits, ideals and purposes, is 
. the one essential characteristic of nationality. Most modern 
wars, especially of Europe, have been caused by the violation of 
this principle. This was particularly true during the nineteenth 
century because most international settlements, particularly 
those made by the Congress of Vienna in 1816 and by the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878, resulted in gross violations of that prin- 
ciple, in favor of other principles usually based on arbitrary force. 
In a very true sense, then, the great war is but a readjustment of 
the evils produced by the imperfect and unjust settlements made 
at the close of the Napoleonic struggle. 

From the late eighteenth century the element of common cul- 
ture has become the dominating one in the conception of nation- 
ality. This has resulted in the recognition of two fundamental 
and correlated truths: First, common culture is a trait which 
transcends social, religious, and economic distinctions, and its 
recognition transfers the seat of national existence from dynas- 
ties or bureaucratic legal institutions supported by military force 
to the masses of the people. Second, the discovery was made 
that common culture was an artificial product and could be 
manufactured. The process of this manufacture is by education. 
From one point of view then the nineteenth century is the period 
of national development, working towards the democratic inter- 
pretation of the problem of nationality and using education as a 
means. 

The first people consciously to apply this method of education 
to the determination of nationality was the German. Beginning 
near the middle of the eighteenth century, or even earlier, with 
special groups, and after 1809 very definitely for the whole group, 
this people before the Napoleonic wars organized into more than 
one hundred independent nations has gradually amalgamated 
into one. The limitation to this development of a German nation 
as we see it now is that the Germans retained along with this 
democratic conception of nationality the old dynastic and 
predatory one. The latter has now been eliminated, in part at 
least, and it remains to be seen what the former may accomplish. 

Other European nations, more favorably situated in regard to 
other factors in nationality, or relying more upon the older 
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interpretations of national strength, recognized more tardily the 
importance of education as a means of developing national unity 
and power. Even the United States has depended more on 
geographical environment, racial selection, political institutions 
and common language than upon consciously developed cultural 
unity. While in the early national period the importance of 
education to the successful workings and perpetuation of free 
institutions was commonly recognized, yet a wholly individualis- 
tic interpretation of education was practised. 

Practically all modern nations are now awake to the fact that 
education is the most potent means in the development of the 
essentials of nationality. Education is the means by which 
peoples of retarded cultures may be brought rapidly to the com- 
mon level. Education is the means by which small or weak 
nations may become so strong through their cultural strength 
and achievements that their place in the political world may be 
made secure. Education is the means by which nations, strong 
in the strength of the past, may go through the perilous transition 
to the modern world, as has Japan and as will Russia. Education 
is the only means by which the world can be “made safe” for the 
national type of organization. 

Thus the history of nationality during the nineteenth century 
is closely bound up with the problems of education. And, on the 
other hand, the education of the present may find an interpreta- 
tion of all of its problems, whether of purpose, of subject-matter, 
of organization, or even of method in terms of nationality. 

The purpose of this course is to trace the practice of leading 
modern nations in the use of education as a factor in developing 
nationality. 

PauL MONROE 


I. THe FRENCH REVOLUTION: ITs EDUCATIONAL PROMISE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


The French Revolution (a) destroyed the old régime of abso- 
lute monarchy and class privilege, (b) announced a liberal pro- 
gram of democracy, (c) achieved much less than universal democ- 
racy, namely, middle-class participation in political life, and (d) 
consolidated national feeling in France and brought out the 
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principle of a citizen army. In the field of education the period 
of the Revolution is responsible for setting forth the conception 
of national democratic education in such true and liberal lines 
that the nineteenth century realized almost entirely the radical 
prophecies of the late eighteenth. Owing to the power of his- 
torical forces and current political and economic instability, the 
educational achievement of the Revolution was much less than 
its promise. 

1. Political and economic inequality and injustice of the pe- 
riod immediately preceding the Revolution. 

REFERENCES: Brief accounts are to be had in the following: West,! Modern 
History, 303-323; Robinson, History of Western Europe, 537-557; Robinson 
and Beard,'! The Development of Western Europe, 1, 203-223. More extended 
accounts may be found in Hayes,! A Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe, 1, 395-426, 449-461; Mathews,' The French Revolution, 1-110; The 
Cambridge Modern History, VIII, 1-144; Lowell, The Eve of the French 
Revolution. 

2. THE EsTaTES GENERAL AND THE NATIONAL OR CONSTITU- 
ENT ASSEMBLY, May 5, 1789-September 14, 1791. 

(a) The National Assembly abolished the old system of 
absolute monarchy, economic restriction and class privilege and 
established a limited constitutional monarchy. The right to 
vote and to hold office was limited by financial considerations, 
thus securing the political supremacy of the middle class. The 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, made a part of the Constitu- 
tion, is a general charter of democratic rights. 

REFERENCES: Brief accounts in West, 323-336; Robinson, 561-573; 


Robinson and Beard, I, 224-247. More extended accounts in Hayes, I, 464- 
486; Mathews, 111-181; Cambridge Modern History, VIII, 145-210. 


(6) The Constitution of 1791 declared for a universal system of 
education. In the last days of the National Assembly, Talley- 
rand presented a bill providing for a comprehensive system of 
public instruction. The bill may be regarded as moderate- 
liberal in tone and reflects the political opinion of the Assmbly. 


Sources: Translation of extracts from Talleyrand’s Education Bill of 
1791, Bryson Library. 

REFERENCES: Compayré, History of Pedagogy, 362-378; Compayré, 
Doctrines de l’ Education en France, 11, 250-272; Simon, L’Instruction Popu- 
laire en France, 3-21. 


1 All later references to this work are indicated only by the name of the author. 
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3. THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, October 1, 1791-September 
21, 1792. 

(a) Owing to the activity of the radical elements in the elections 
of 1791 to the Legislative Assembly, the number of radicals 
in the legislative body was out of all proportion to radical senti- 
ment in France at large. The deliberations of the Assembly were 
also greatly influenced by the activities of the Parisian mob and 
this increased the radical tendencies of that body. Treason with- 
in France and foreign aggression from without, with both of 
which Louis XVI was shown or was thought to be connected, led 
to his deposition and the automatic downfall of the constitution 
of 1791. 

REFERENCES: Brief accounts in West, 336-347; Robinson and Beard, I, 


249-264. More extended accounts in Hayes, I, 486-500; Mathews, 182-206; 
Cambridge Modern History, VII, 211-244. 


(b) During the closing days of the Legislative Assembly, a bill 
providing for a national system of education was introduced by 
Condorcet. It reflects the extreme republicanism of the Giron- 
dists. While it was hardly suitable for the France of that day, it 
constitutes a prophecy, surprisingly accurate in many of its 
details, of the provisions for universal education which were to 
become the actualities of the late nineteenth century. As a 
theory of democratic education it has substantial validity to-day. 

Sources: Condorcet, Rapport et Projet de Décret sur l’'Organisation Général 
de l’Instruction Publique, edited by Compayré. Translated extracts from the 
same, Bryson Library. 

REFERENCES: Compayré, History of Pedagogy, 379-389; Compayré, 
Doctrines de I’ Education en France, 11, 273-290; Simon, L’Instruction Popu- 
laire en France, 21-35. 


4. THE CONVENTION, September 22, 1792—October 26, 1795. 

(a) Again the radical temper of the leading parties of the Con- 
vention failed to represent the essential conservatism of France. 
The contest for control between the two radical parties, the Gi- 
rondins and the Mountain, resulted in the supremacy of the latter. 
It was during the period of Montagnard control that the Terror 
was established as the government of France. The Mountain 
broke up into factions and destroyed itself, after which the con- 
servative spirit of the majority of the members of the Conven- 
tion asserted itself. Reaction from the radicalism of the Terror 
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was rapid and resulted in the establishment of a middle-class 
constitution, resembling closely in its suffrage provisions that of 
1791. 

REFERENCES: Brief accounts in West, 347-356; Robinson, 582-591; 
Robinson and Beard, I, 264-282. More extended accounts in Hayes, I, 
500-512; Mathews, 207-285; Cambridge Modern History, VIII, 244-275; 
338-397- 

(b) The main educational interest of the radical phase of the 
Convention was in elementary schools. Extreme opposition de- 
veloped to any forms of higher education whatsoever. The most 
extreme proposal made during this period was that of Lepelletier 
le Saint-Fargeau to establish a system of education modeled 
closely after that of ancient Sparta. The triumph of the conserva- 
tive elements was marked by a return to comprehensive systems 
of education and by the establishment of numerous important 
special schools of higher instruction. The bill of Daunou, 
introduced October 27, 1795, neglected primary education and 
favored the institutions that would be of use to the middle class. 


Sources: Translation of extracts from Daunou’s Law relating to Primary 
Education, Bryson Library. 


REFERENCES: Compayré, History of Pedagogy, 390-412; Compayré, Doc- 
trines de l’Education en France, II, 291-321; Simon, L’Instruction Populaire 
en France, 35-52; Drury, L’ Instruction Publique et la Révolution, 134-143. 


Il. Tue First EMPIRE IN FRANCE AND EDUCATION AS A TOOL 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Napoleon was primarily interested in upper-class education 
and did practically nothing to improve educational opportunities 
for the common people. He wished to see the competitive field 
opened to talent. According to the plan which developed under 
his guidance, all educational activity was to be carried on under 
the supervision and control of the university, which thus had a 
true monopoly in education. The university was a teaching 
organization with a well-defined objective, namely, the support of 
the Napoleonic system and the Empire. The university pro- 
duced in France of Napoleon’s time a degree of centralization and 
governmental domination in educational affairs never surpassed 
there or elsewhere. 
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SourcEs: Translation of extracts from the Napoleonic Decrees concerning 
Education, Bryson Library. 


REFERENCES: Brief accounts of the Napoleonic era are to be found in 
West, 363-383; Robinson and Beard, I, 309-342; Hayes, I, 523-576. Neglect 
of Primary Education: Compayré, History of Pedagogy, 513. The Monopo- 
listic University: Compayré, 510-512; Farrington, French Secondary Edu- 
cation, 66-69; Aulard, Napoleon I et le Monopole Universitaire; Liard, L’En- 
seignement Supérieur en France, II, 65-124; Kilian, L’Instruction Secondaire 
en France, 85-138. 


III. THE REGENERATION OF PRUSSIA AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A COMPLETE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


1. By the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) Napoleon deprived Prussia 
of nearly half her territory and population and laid heavy 
financial indemnities upon her. This humiliation was the in- 
spiration of efforts in every field of life to reéstablish Prussia, 
The ancient feudal restrictions upon person were removed; cities 
were given a measure of local autonomy; the army was reéstab- 
lished on new lines; education of the people was fostered; higher 
education was greatly improved. The War of Liberation (1813- 
1814) was the expression of a new national spirit, which carried 
Germany far in educational, literary, philosophical, scientific 
and economic progress. 


Sources: Fichte’s Reden an die Deutsche Nation; Fichte, translation of 
extracts from Addresses to the German Nation, Reisner and Raynor, Bryson 
Library. 

REFERENCES: Good general accounts are to be had in Cambridge Modern 
History, 1X, 324-336; Lavisse et Rambaud, Histoire Générale, 1X, 595-621; 
Hayes, I, 555-557. 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A UNIVERSAL, COMPULSORY, 
STATE-CONTROLLED SYSTEM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


During the period now under consideration the movements 
of the eighteenth century in the direction of a state-controlled 
and universal system of primary schools in Prussia were greatly 
strengthened, and the primary system of education was brought 
to a high degree of efficiency. A bureau of education was erected 
in the ministry of the interior in 1807 and a separate department 
for education was created in the ministry for religion, education, 
and medical affairs in 1817. By 1825 a hierarchy of educational 
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authorities and divisions extending from the communities to 
the central government had been established, together with 
adequate means for school inspection. Great strides were taken 
during this period in the training of teachers in seminaries. 
A rich and varied curriculum for the primary schools was put 
into effect. 

SourcEs: Siivern’s sketch of a General Education Law, translation, Bryson 
Library; Cousin, Public Instruction in Prussia, translated by Austin; Stowe, 
The Prussian System of Public Instruction; Horace Mann, Seventh Annual 
Report, 19-35; 54-55; 84-142. 

REFERENCES: Paulsen, German Education, 236-245; Alexander, The 
Prussian Elementary Schools, 22-39; Lewin, Enwicklung der Preussischen 


Volkschule, 155-220; Kandel, Training of Elementary School Teachers in 
Germany, 10-13. 


3. THE NEw HUMANISM AND THE REFORM OF THE GYMNASIUM. 


In 1810 an official state examination for candidates for teach- 
ing positions in the secondary schools was made compulsory. 
In 1812 the leaving examinations were reformed, with the effect 
of standardizing secondary education. The curriculum of the 
Gymnasium was modified according to the spirit of the New 
Humanism, then in the ascendancy in German intellectual cir- 
cles. The new curriculum laid strong emphasis upon Latin, 
Greek, German, and mathematics, with considerable attention 
to geography, history, religion, and natural science. 


REFERENCES: Russell, German Higher Schools, 76-101; Paulsen, German 
Education, 197-205; 212-213; Paulsen, Geschichte des Gelehrten Unterrichts, 
513-670. 


4. NON-CLASSICAL AND SEMI-CLASSICAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


REFERENCE: Paulsen, German Education, 212-213. 


IV. THe SEARCH FOR METHODS OF TEACHING CONSISTENT WITH 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


1. PesTALozzt. Pestalozzi was confronted with the problem 
and inspired by the hope of raising a subservient, poverty- 
stricken, shiftless, ignorant, immoral peasantry and working 
class into a folk morally, economically and intellectually sound 
and independent. He was a pedagogical theorist, but that only 
in order to be a social reformer. He sought for a school experi- 
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ence that would make of the pupil an intelligent individual. 
Hence he provided an expanded curriculum and sought to pro- 
vide a school régime that would cause the materials of instruction 
to become constituent forces of the child’s intelligence and moral 
character. Pestalozzi’s influence is seen only in contrast with the 
lifeless and repressive school practices of his times. The spirit 
of Pestalozzi was in a measure transferred to the Prussian semina- 
ries and the Prussian system of primary schools, and from them 
to the healthy imitations that found place in France, America, 
and England. 

REFERENCES: The sociological interest of Pestalozzi is best shown in his 
Leonard and Gertrude. It should be read entire. The student will probably 
get a better understanding of Pestalozzi’s teaching method through secondary 
works than through his own writings. The following are suggested as serving 
for a brief study: Monroe, Text Book, 587-622; Parker,? History of Modern 
Elementary Education, 273-313; 323-374; Bachman, “The Social Factor in 
Pestalozzi’s Theory of Education,” Education, Vol. XXII, 402-414. For more 


extended reading, the student is referred to the bibliographies contained in 
Parker. 


2. THE FELLENBERG MOVEMENT represents the continuation 
of the more strictly sociological phase of Pestalozzi’s work by 
one of his disciples. 

REFERENCES: Parker, 313-321; Graves,? History of Education in Modern 
Times, 153-163. 

3. HERBART. Herbart’s main educational objective was the 
development of character. Fundamental to his principles of 
method is his psychology, which seeks to exhibit the specific 
connection between ideas and conduct. His psychology repre- 
sents an attempt to break away from the current faculty psychol- 
ogy; and, while it in turn has been superseded by a functional 
description of mental processes, it is sufficiently true to experi- 
ence so that the Herbartian analysis of the learning process can 
be carried over with little loss to that analysis which rests upon 
a more valid psychology. Herbart attempts to describe the 
method of developing a man who will make sound moral judg- 
ments out of the rich stores of a well-filled mind, and who will 
carry those judgments out into good acts. His connection witb 
the New Humanism is important. 


2 All later references to this work are indicated only by the name of the author. 
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REFERENCES: A good description of the Herbartian psychology is given in 
Schwegler, History of Philosophy, 283-285. Herbart’s own account of his 
theories of method is best had from his Outlines of Educational Doctrine. 
Good secondary accounts are to be found in Monroe, Text Book, 622-639; 
Parker, 375-429. For more extended bibliography see Parker, 429-430. 

4. FROEBEL. The sociological significance of Froebel is all too 
frequently lost sight of in the metaphysical haze in which his 
educational practices were enveloped. Froebel lived in the 
intellectual atmosphere of German romantic philosophy. If one 
discredits romantic philosophy, one does not believe in the meta- 
physical implications of Froebel’s practices. Fortunately, 
romanticism is the spiritual forbear of evolutionism, and much 
of the emphasis placed by Froebel on growth, self-activity, play 
and socialization is in accord with our best contemporary thought. 
Froebel saw, with Pestalozzi, the necessity of forming a new 
generation of men, and recognized with him the rights of the 
child. In order to accomplish the first-named end, the child 
must be rescued from a period of early neglect or evil influence 
and given the proper start. Seen from another angle, this 
means that human life is a precious something which may not 
be wasted or malformed. Froebel’s educational objective is 
the improvement of the human social order through the enrich- 
ment of human individiality. His special emphasis upon the 
early years of childhood is only a corollary of his main theorem. 


Sources: Froebel, The Education of Man. 

REFERENCES: Monroe, Text Book, 639-667; Parker, 431-486; MacVannel, 
The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel, 80-117. For more extended 
bibliography see Parker, 484-486. 


V. PoLiticAL REACTION IN EUROPE AFTER 1815 AND ITs EFFECT 
ON EDUCATION 


1. ENGLAND. While England’s political institutions during 
the last half of the eighteenth century and up to 1832 were nomi- 
nally representative and democratic, they were extremely aristo- 
cratic and unrepresentative. It has been estimated that 1,500 
persons controlled a majority in the House of Commons. Not 
only were the great mass of people without voice in the govern- 
ment, but the new capitalistic class and the great industrial cities 
as well were politically unrecognized. After the Congress of 
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Vienna a strong tide of Tory reaction set in. This influence pre- 
vailed up to the time of the Franchise Act of 1832. 

REFERENCES: Hayes, I, 430-440; II, 28-37; Hazen,’ Europe since 1815, 
406-430. 

Educational conditions reflected the conservatism of political 
conditions. Primary education was left entirely to private 
initiative and philanthropic activity. As providing educational 
opportunities for large numbers at small cost, the monitorial 
system of instruction had wide development. The Liberal 
interest in the education of the people and the efforts of Liberal 
leaders to secure parliamentary action did not achieve any 
success until 1833. 

REFERENCES: Philanthropic efforts in primary education: Birchenough, 
A History of Elementary Education in England, 1-61; 210-249; Monroe, 
Text Book, 724-727; Graves, 49-75; Parker, 226-236. 

Liberal English thought and parliamentary activity during this period 
are described in Birchenough, reference given above, and De Montmorency, 
Progress of Education in England, 66-73. 

2. France. The Restoration government was essentially a 
continuation of the institutions of the Empire. Suffrage was 
enjoyed by the wealthier citizens and the government was con- 
stitutional. It is after 1815 that the industrial revolution made 
itself felt in France. The University was continued without 
essential change. Primary education was largely neglected, 
although gradual improvement took place up to 1830. The 
period is marked by philanthropic and religious activity in pri- 
mary education and the use of the monitorial system (instruction 
mutuelle). The state of public education in 1833 is shown in 
the report of Lorain mentioned below. 


Sources: Lorain, Tableau de l’Instruction Primaire en France; translated 
extracts from same in Bryson Library. 

REFERENCES: Political and economic conditions: Hayes, II, 14-20; 
Robinson and Beard, II, 1-6; West, 406-411; Hazen, 66-99. Educational 
conditions: Arnold, Popular Education in France, 41-48; Simon, L’ Instruction 
Populaire en France, 65-76; Compayré, History of Pedagogy, 513-519; Gréard, 
Education et Instruction, 35-64; Farrington, French Secondary Schools, 70-71. 


3. GERMANY. The nearest approach to German national unity 
before the time of Bismarck was the Federation of 1815. No 
change toward popular representation took place until 1848. 


3 All later referénces to this work are indicated only by the name of the author. 
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The feudal restrictions had been removed, but no progress was 
made in the direction of democratic representative institutions. 
The conditions of primary and secondary education during this 
period have been sufficiently described above. (See the Regenera- 
tion of Prussia.) During this period university freedom was 
greatly restricted. 

See Carlsbad Resolutions, Robinson, Readings in Modern European History, 
II, 547-559. 

REFERENCES: Political conditions, Robinson and Beard, II, 12-17; West, 
392-396; Hayes, II, 41-44; Hazen, 28-44. 


VI. LimItED DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES AND HALF-WAY 
MEASURES OF STATE INTERVENTION IN EDUCATION, 
1789 TO ABOUT 1828 


We have seen that the first steps in the direction of democracy 
in Europe went only so far as to secure political representation 
for the wealthier minority of the population. In the United States 
during the first thirty years of national existence the same atti- 
tude toward the mass of the people prevailed and property re- 
strictions upon the right to vote were the rule. The same dis- 
trust of popular sovereignty was shown in the “filtration” plan 
of electorates. The conception of education as the means of 
forming a nation had not been realized. Moderate provisions for 
elementary education had been made in most states of the 
union either through private initiative with some state aid, or 
through the parochial plan of organization, or through public 
support and control, as in Massachusetts. The establishment 
of “literary” funds, the granting of state subsidies, the setting 
aside of state land for educational uses, the formation of charity 
school societies and systems of “pauper schools” were all half- 
way recognition of the obligation and desirability of free, uni- 
versal, public education and paved the way to that development. 
This was the period of vogue of the monitorial system in the 
United States. 

In secondary education, the academy largely displaced the 
Latin grammar school of the earlier period. 

REFERENCES: Historical background: Wilson, Epochs of American History, 


Division and Reunion, 2-21; Schouler, History of the United States, 11, 235- 
238; III, 44-47, 507-531. General educational conditions: Parker, 240-271; 
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Graves, 78-119. For accounts of the development in the early states see 
articles in Cyclopedia of Education on education in the various states. Acade- 
mies: See Cyclopedia of Education, article “Academies,” sub-topic, “In Amer- 
ica”; Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools, 179-278; Monroe, Principles 
of Secondary Education, 54-63; Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, 
170-184. 


VII. Tue INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The industrial revolution was caused by the application of 
steam-power to machinery. “Its two basic elements were: (1) 
the invention and application of machines and engines to facili- 
tate mining, manufacturing, agriculture and transportation, 
(2) the building of factories.” The industrial revolution had 
transformed England by 1825. It greatly changed conditions in 
France between 1815 and 1830. Its influence was strongly felt 
in the United States after 1830. Germany was affected by it 
after 1840, but the full influence of the movement was not felt 
there until after 1870. 

The immediate social effects were (a) to produce a new. capi- 
talistic class distinct from the landowning and commercial 
aristocracy of the eighteenth century, (b) to establish a hard 
and fast line between employer and employees, (c) to bring into 
existence a proletariat which could scarcely aspire to entrance 
into the class of capitalists, (d) to increase the self-consciousness 
of the working class, leading them to form labor unions in the 
interest of collective bargaining and causing them to aspire for 
political representation so as to be able to improve their con- 
dition. 

The political changes that resulted from these altered social 
conditions are the materials for a political history of the nine- 
teenth century and are the principal concern of contemporary 
domestic politics. (1) The first political effect was the recogni- 
tion of the new class made wealthy through manufacture. This 
took place in England in 1832; and the resulting reorganization 
of political power remained in force until 1867. This is the 
period known as the “Victorian Compromise.” The same po- 
litical change took place in France in 1830 and may be said to 
have continued with ups and downs until 1870. The agitation for 
popular political representation and constitutional government 
resulted in a short-lived and specious success in Prussia in the 
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Constitution of 1848. The gains of 1848 were more apparent 
than real, however, as the constitutional forms gave no real 
representation in face of the high-handed and repressive tactics 
of the Government. (2) The second and longer delayed political 
effect in Europe was the admission of the working classes to 
participation in government. This achievement represented the 
conclusion of the “Victorian Compromise” in England in 1867. 
Further extension of the suffrage occurred in 1884 and again in 
1918. Manhood suffrage was achieved in France in 1871, but 
has been realized in Prussia, representative of Germany as a 
whole, only at the present time. 

The industrial revolution may be seen to have had important 
bearings on the development of primary education, for with the 
extension of the suffrage it was recognized that there must be 
more adequate provision for the preparation of the new citizens 
for the duties of citizenship. It is also seen that the application 
of science in manufacture and the need for modern languages for 
the transaction of international business would have its effect 
upon the curriculum of the schools intended for the education of 
the commercial classes. This influence was definitely felt about 
the middle of the century in the three European countries dis- 
cussed above. The new needs of instruction for the efficiency 
of the workmen under the new industrial régime resulted in the 
development of various forms of vocational education. 


REFERENCES: Robinson and Beard, II, 30-52; Hayes, II, 67-97; Cheyney, 
Social and Industrial History of England, 199-239. 


VIII. Mopirirep DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND (1832-1867) AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF STATE INTERVENTION IN EDUCATION 
(1833-1870) 

1. The period was one marked by important social reforms. 
While the franchise of 1832 included only the well-do-do classes, 
the extension of the suffrage held out hope for its further exten- 
sion among those social classes as yet without the vote. Agitation 
for a more liberal franchise was almost continuous until it was 
realized in the Act of 1867 and carried further in the Act of 1884. 
Conditions of factory labor were greatly ameliorated. Slave 
labor in the colonies was abolished. The Poor Laws were reformed. 

REFERENCES: Hayes, II, 100-116; Hazen, 439-464. 
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2. PriMARY Epucation. During this period we have the be- 
ginnings of state intervention in education in England. Educa- 
tion came to be thought of as a political right and necessity in- 
stead of as a charity to be extended to the poor. Beginning with 
a parliamentary grant of £20,000 in 1833, to be administered by 
the Treasury, the financial aid of the state to education in- 
creased until in 1861 it amounted to £800,000. The state worked 
through existing educational societies during this period. The 
half-way participation of the state was due not so much to the 
lack of interest in the matter of education as to the irreconcilable 
differences that developed in regard to the part to be played in 
the schools by the religious bodies. 

Within this period several important landmarks may be 
pointed out. In 1838, a report was made by a Select Committee 
on the Education of the Poorer Classes which showed the great 
need of education. In the year following, a Committee of 
Council on Education was established. The policy of this 
committee was to regulate the conditions of grant in the interest 
of better school facilities. In 1846 the pupil-teacher system was 
inaugurated and the financial conditions of the teachers were im- 
proved. After 1847 extensive supervision was exercised over all 
schools receiving state aid through a system of inspection. In 
1856 an Education Department was formed. The Report of the 
Newcastle Commission in 1861 showed that more needed to be 
done for the improvement of educational conditions. The answer 
of the government was the Revised Code of 1861, which intro- 
duced a system of payment of state aid by results. 

It is during this period that the influence of Pestalozzi on 
school-room practice made itself felt in England. 


Sources: Report of the Newcastle Commission, 1861; Revised Code of 
1861, Education Department Reports, 1861-1862, pp. XV-XLIV. 

REFERENCES: Birchenough, History of Elementary Education in England, 
62-128; 250-284; De Montmorency, Progress of Education in England, 74-141; 
Sandiford, Training of Teachers in England and Wales, 42-51; Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Four Periods of Public Education; Roberts, Education in the Nineteenth 
Century, 41-47. : 


3. SECONDARY EpucaTion. The second quarter of the cen- 
tury saw a great change in the spirit of the Public Schools under 
the leadership of men like Thomas Arnold and later, Thring. 
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However, the curriculum was hardly modified until after the 
reports of the Great Commissions of Clarendon and Taunton in 
1864 and 1867, respectively. A great lack of vitality in existing 
secondary schools was shown by these reports and a decided 
disparity between secondary school opportunities and social 
needs. The rich were provided with good secondary schools, 
but the great middle class was practically without the means of 
secondary education. Matthew Arnold conducted a persistent 
campaign for educational opportunities for the middle class. 
Some science instruction was provided through the activities of 
the Science and Art Department, established in 1852 and co- 
ordinated with the Education Department in 1856. The agita- 
tion for increased recognition of the sciences in education is well 
shown in some of the writings of Spencer and Huxley. 


Sources: Report of Public Schools Commission, 1864; Report of Schools 
Inquiry Commission, 1867. 

REFERENCES: Rouse, History of Rugby School, 220-274; Findlay, Thomas 
Arnold, 44-121; Roberts, Education in the Nineteenth Century, 59-66; Arnold, 
Culture and Anarchy; Spencer, Education, 1; Huxley, Science and Education; 
Arnold, Schools and Universities on the Continent, 257-270. 


IX. THe Upprer-Mipp_e-CLass MONARCHY IN FRANCE, AND 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A STATE SYSTEM OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS, 1830-1848 


1. THE REVOLUTION OF JULY, 1830, was in support of middle 
class political privilege and constitutional government against 
the attempts at usurpation of Charles X. There was, however, 
a strong liberal tone to the early years of the new reign which 
carried through important educational reforms. The failure of 
the people at large to secure any political advantages out of the 
Revolution of 1830 caused continual agitation on their part and 
repressive tactics on the part of the government. Business pros- 
perity was the guide of domestic and foreign policy, and during 
these eighteen years of the government of “big business” France 
grew in wealth.. The conditions of the working classes were ex- 
tremely bad and their efforts to secure reform were met by 
violence. The Revolution of 1848 was a direct effort of the un- 
represented portions of the population to secure the ballot. 
REFERENCES: West, 413-417; Hayes, 94-95, 116-123; Hazen, 114-144. 
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2. Primary Epucation. The “July Monarchy” established 
for the first time by the Law of 1833 a national system of primary 
education in France. What had formerly been optional with the 
communes was now made compulsory, and each commune was 
made to provide and support, with departmental and state aid 
where necessary, at least one primary school. It was also made 
obligatory upon chief towns of departments and other communes 
of which the population exceeded six thousand, to maintain higher 
primary schools which provided an extension of education, not 
to include the study of the learned languages. The teacher’s 
minimum salary and residence were to be provided by the com- 
munes and the supplementation of this minimum was to take 
place out of school fees. A rigid system of certification was 
established and the support of normal schools was made obliga- 
tory upon departments. The actual condition of teachers was 
unsatisfactory owing to the low fixed minimum salary. Poor 
children were to receive primary schooling, according to the law, 
without cost. 

Sources: The Law of 1833, translation, Bryson Library. 

REFERENCES: Arnold, Popular Eduction in France, 49-59; Compayré, 
History of Pedagogy, 519-522; Farrington, Public Primary School System of 
France, 147-155. 

3. SECONDARY EpuCATION. The university monopoly of 
higher education was continued throughout the period of the 
July Monarchy, but was overthrown by the Revolution of 1848. 
The dominant element in secondary education was the study of 
the classics, but the curriculum was greatly enriched through the 
addition of mathematics, science, modern languages, and history. 

REFERENCES: Farrington, French Secondary Schools, 71-73. 


X. THE SECOND REPUBLIC AND THE SECOND EMPIRE IN FRANCE, 
1848-1870, AND THE REJUVENESCENCE OF CHURCH 
INFLUENCE IN EDUCATION 


1. Primary Epucation. The radicalism of the Parisian work- 
ingmen and journalists, which brought about the overthrow of 
the July Monarchy, was greatly modified by the conservatism 
of the provinces. France was not in favor of the socialism of Le 
Blanc, and the middle class soon controlled the government. 
The teachers of France had supported the radical element in the 
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revolution of 1848 and they felt the disapproval of the govern- 
ment when a general reorganization of the system of education 
was contemplated on the basis of a report of a general commission 
(1849). The training of the teachers in the normal schools was 
condemned as being too ambitious and was cut down in 1851 
to practically the curriculum of the primary schools. The 
religious congregations engaged in teaching were shown great 
favor. Compare with the change in Prussian education in 1854. 
(See below.) The law of 1850 created a strongly centralized sys- 
tem of educational organization. Free education of the poor was 
continued, but the number of free places was restricted. Per- 
mission was given to communes to establish entirely gratuitous 
schools. This practice became more and more common up to 
1881, when primary instruction was made free to all. The 
higher primary schools of the Law of 1833 were discontinued, 
but an extended curriculum was made optional for the com- 
munal schools. The increased liberalism of the government 
after 1860 is shown in greater interest in the normal schools and 
public education. 

Sources: The Law of March 15, 1850, translation, Bryson Library. 
The Law of April 10, 1867, translation, Bryson Library. 

REFERENCES: Political and Social Developments: West, 417-430; Hayes, 
II, 150-163; Hazen, 187-214; 272-301. Educational Developments: Arnold, 
Popular Education in France, 60-174; Farrington, Public Primary School 
System of France, 156-162. 

2. SECONDARY EpucaTION. The period from 1830 to 1870 in 
France was one of great economic and industrial growth. It came 
to be felt that the sciences, which were so important in commerce, 
were not receiving the attention they should receive in secondary 
schools. In 1852 the curriculum of the lycées was changed by the 
introduction of more science. The student was given a choice 
between a continuation for the upper part of the course of the 
study of classics, and a program of scientific studies. The latter 
program was the natural path to technical studies in the univer- 
sity. In 1864, a return to a single course was made, but the 
course was far less strictly classical than before the change of 
1852. At the same time “special” or “modern” secondary instruc- 
tion which stressed scientific studies, was developed for the needs 
of those who contemplated technical careers. 
REFERENCES: Farrington, French Secondary Schools, 74-78. 
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XI. Mrp-cENTURY REACTION IN GERMANY AND Its EFFECcTs 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1840~—1870 


1. The disappointment of the liberals of Prussia over the failure 
to secure the promised constitutional forms of government after 
1815, caused a rigorous agitation for more liberal political insti- 
tutions. This became more insistent with the accession of 
Frederick William IV in 1840 to the throne of Prussia. The 
success of the radical elements in Paris in 1848 called out a 
similar demonstration in Berlin with the result that a constitu- 
tion was granted in 1850. By this time the forces of conservatism 
and reaction had regained the upper hand and the constitution 
granted, while liberal in form, was extremely undemocratic in 
reality. For details see references given below. During the 
years following the accession of William I as king of Prussia, 
through his minister Bismarck, the autocratic powers of the 
government were practically unlimited. 

Nothing was done during this period for democratic liberties, 
but much was done for the formation of a strong German state. 
The spirit of nationalism was stronger than the spirit of democ- 
racy in Germany and through ruthless means forged a strong 
empire of German-speaking peoples. 


REFERENCES: West, 449-456; 466-478; Robinson and Beard, 86-89; 
109-123; Hayes, II, 123-144; 180-206; Hazen, 145-152; 183-186; 240-271. 


2. Primary Epucation. The Prussian government believed 
that the political disturbances of the period were traceable to the 
too ambitious efforts of the seminaries and the folk-schools. 
The political reaction which followed the events of 1848 laid 
hands upon the seminaries and limited their curricula and their 
activities to the substance of primary education. A very specific 
and limited objective was prescribed for the seminaries and for 
the folk-schools. The religious element in education was greatly 


stressed. 


SourcEs: The Regulations of 1854, translation in part, Bryson Library. 


REFERENCES: Paulsen, German Education, 245-251; Alexander, Prussian 
Elementary Schools, 39-43; Kandel, Training of Elementary School Teachers 
in Germany, 13-15. 
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3. SECONDARY Epucaton. The repressive policy of the gov- 
ernment was felt in the attempt to narrow the curriculum of the 
Gymnasium to Latin and to give the school a strong religious 
tendency. But this attempt to constrict the curriculum of the 
Gymnasium only revealed more clearly the strong demand for 
scientific studies, and it was found desirable to recognize a 
semi-classical, or Realgymnasium, in the Order of Studies of 
1859. The scientific tendency in secondary education received 
further recognition in the First Grade Non-classical School 
(Realschule 1. Ordnung) in 1859. 

REFERENCES: Paulsen, German Education, 205-206; 214-215; Russell, 
German Higher Schools, 101-105; Paulsen, Geschichte des Gelehrten Unterrichts, 
671-755- 


XII. THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN POLITICAL LIFE 
AND STATE CONTROL AND SUPPORT IN EDUCATION 


1. Democracy modified by property or other qualifications for 
the suffrage gave way in general during the second and third 
decades of the nineteenth century in favor of manhood suffrage. 
The new influence was felt in political and economic policies and 
found a very definite response in educational concerns. 

REFERENCES: Wilson, Epoch Series, Division and Reunion, 102-115; John- 
son, Union and Democracy, 298-316. 

2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS was 
stimulated by the common school revival in New England. 
Under the leadership of Carter, Mann, and Barnard, the schools 
of the New England states were greatly improved. More money 
was expended on the schools; better buildings and equipment 
were provided; better salaries were paid to teachers; better 
preparation was exacted of them and normal training facilities 
were provided; the curriculum was expanded and better methods 
were introduced following the practices of Pestalozzi. The im- 
provement in the common schools at this time is traceable to the 
continental example, particularly of Prussia. The movement for 
school improvement spread from the New England states over 
the entire union and resulted in the establishment of free state 
systems everywhere. 


REFERENCES: Monroe, Text Book, 734-739; Graves, 165-189; 256-273; 
Parker, 256-271. . 
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For developments in separate states see articles in Cyclopedia of Education, 
See Cyclopedia of Education on the development of compulsory attendance 
and the progress in methods of training of teachers. The influence of Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, as it developed in this country, may be seen in 
the accounts of these men in Monroe, Graves, and Parker. 

3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. The 
democratic change in American political life carried with it 
agitation for free education of a grade beyond the elementary 
school. The response to this demand was the American high 
school, with free tuition and a relatively advanced curriculum. 
While not as ambitious in curriculum as the European secondary 
schools, it represented the American intention of providing free 
higher schooling. In conjunction with free tuition in the state 
universities, American practice is a literal fulfilment of Con- 
dorcet’s plan for free instruction in all grades of lower and 
higher schools and universities. 

REFERENCES: Monroe, Principles of Secondary Education, 60-68; Brown, 
The Making of Our Middle Schools, 297-321; 347-368; Inglis, The Rise of the 


High School in Massachusetts; Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, 184- 
200. 


XIII. THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1870-1918: A DYNASTIC AND 
Micitary REGIME IN FULL CONTROL OF HIGHLY 
DEVELOPED AGENCIES OF EDUCATION 


1. The successful wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-1871 led 
the German people to accept national success in place of demo- 
cratic institutions. Under the control and guidance of a highly 
efficient central administration, Germany began after 1870 an 
economic and industrial development unsurpassed, even un- 
equalled, by any country in Europe for a similar period. Govern- 
ment subsidies aided the growth of industries and public utilities. 
Government pensions and various measures in the interest of the 
workingman enabled the government to secure the allegiance of 
the laboring class. In connection with the phase of national 
character shown in the new industrial régime, one must have in 
mind the fact that the greater portion of Prussia, which was the 
controlling force in the Empire, is made up of large agricultural 
estates which reproduce with little change all the characteristics 
of medieval feudalism. The political conservatism of feudal 
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Prussia has acted as a check upon the democratic tendencies of 
industrial Prussia and thus upon the more liberal south German 
states, such as Bavaria. Dynastic and nationalistic ambition 
combined with commercial needs has fostered the spirit in 
Germany which led her to carry war upon the rest of Europe in 
1914. With the collapse of her military power, the democratic 
forces which in other countries have accompanied the industrial 
revolution seem to have asserted themselves. 

REFERENCES: Hazen, 303-328; Hayes, II, 397-426; Veblen, Imperial 
Germany and the Industrial Revolution, 145-270; Robinson and Beard, II, 
130-150; West, 478-494. 

2. Primary Epucation. The new regulations for seminaries 
and folk schools in 1872 reveal a new tendency in German ele- 
mentary education. The reactionary policy of 1840-1872 had 
been based upon fear of a broad and generous curriculum and 
had attempted to limit severely the materials of instruction. 
After 1872, the government reéstablished a rich curriculum in 
both elementary schools and seminaries. The emphasis remained 
strongly dynastic and nationalistic. The primary schools were 
intended for the highest possible intellectual, economic, and social 
development of an unprivileged political class that was consistent 
with the continuation of the existing political arrangement. 
Loyalty to the crown, love for the fatherland, suspicion and fear 
of hereditary national enemies, belief in German institutions and 
culture, were made positive and specific objects of instruction. 
The government could provide a relatively rich type of instruc- 
tion because it thoroughly controlled the entire social situation 
and made the primary schools minister to the perpetuation of the 
existing order of things. The extensive development of forms of 
vocational education to serve as a completion of primary educa- 
tion and to provide an advantageous entry of the boy upon a 
vocation, is further evidence of the far-sighted adaptation of 
educational means to ends which the Empire achieved. 

Sources: The Regulations of October 15, 1872, English Special Reports, 
I, 470-480; Alexander, The Prussian Elementary Schools, 43-52; Perry, 
German Elementary Education, 94-116; 194-213. 

REFERENCES: Russell, “Education for Citizenship,” Teachers College Record, 
March, 1916; Paulsen, German Education, 251-261; Alexander, The Prussian 
Elementary Schools, 324-348; 392-451; Scott, Patriots in the Making, 155-192; 
Kandel, Training of Elementary School Teachers in Germany, 15-18. 
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3. SECONDARY EpucaTion. The chief development of the 
secondary schools under the Empire was in the direction of better 
adaptation of the curriculum to modern German needs. Secon- 
dary education remains in Germany, as it has always been, the 
privilege of the well-to-do, and is closely related to entrance into 
professional and official life. The Berlin Conference of 1890 and 
the young Emperor William the Second’s address on that occasion 
are indicative of the efforts to secure a type of secondary educa- 
tion that would further nationalistic aims and serve as a con- 
servative social force. The changes introduced into secondary 
education by the Reform of 1901 placed the classical, semi- 
classical and non-classical schools on an equal footing. The 
present progressive thought on German education looks to the 
establishment of a connection between primary and secondary 
schools so as to break down the caste system. 


Sources: “The German Emperor’s Address at the Berlin School Confer- 
ence of 1890,” Educational Review, I, 200-208; Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 1890, I, 359-363. 

REFERENCES: Russell, German Higher Schools, 105-107, 121-137, 227-244, 
291-311; Paulsen, German Education, 206-211; 215-232. 


XIV. THe Tuirrp REPUBLIC IN FRANCE AND THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF A COMPLETE NATIONAL AND DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION, 1870 


1. THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR resulted in the sudden and 
complete defeat of France. The conquerors compelled the 
cession to Germany of Alsace and Lorraine and laid an indemnity 
upon France of $1,000,000,000. For a number of years a dead- 
lock ensued between the various parties over the form of govern- 
ment which was to be set up. In 1875 a compromise constitution 
was established which was democratic in form and spirit, but it 
was only in 1879 that acute danger from a monarchist reaction 
was past. Following that time a succession of constructive laws 
increased the democratic nature of French institutions. The 
strong sympathy of the Church for a monarchistic government 
brought down upon it the opposition of the Republicans. This 
opposition is clearly shown in the educational legislation of the 
eighties. The religious question was again brought up by the 
Dreyfus affair and further radical action was taken against the 
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Church by the Government in the first decade of the new century 
in the abolition of the Concordat and the suppression of teaching 
congregations. 

REFERENCES: West, 430-447; Robinson and Beard, 151-179; Hayes, II, 
331-367; Hazen, 329-375. 

2. Primary Epucation. A universal system of free primary 
schools was established by the law of June 6, 1881. At the same 
time all religious teaching was forbidden in the schools. The place 
of instruction in religion, which had been universal in French 
primary schools throughout the century, was taken by regular 
instruction in morality and civics. Compulsory attendance was 
enacted in 1882. The present organic law of French primary 
education was passed in 1886 and it provided not only for 
laicity of instruction, but for laicity of teaching personnel also. 
Thereafter no religious was to be allowed to be a teacher in a 
French public primary school. However, with certain restrictions 
of government supervision, private elementary schools were 
allowed. These were mainly in the hands of teaching congrega- 
tions of men and women. It was in 1904 that all teaching 
congregations were suppressed by law. France has provided a 
general system of industrial training connecting with the last 
years of the primary schools. The higher primary schools and 
cours complémentaires offer higher educational opportunities to 
those who are unable to attend secondary schools. 

In France, as in Germany, the curriculum of the lower schools 
has had a strong nationalistic bent. 

Sources: Laws of June 6, 1881, March 28, 1882, October 30, 1886, and 
July 17, 1904. Translation of extracts from these laws may be had in Bryson 
Library. 

REFERENCES: Good extended account in Farrington, The Public Primary 
School System of France; article, “France, Education in,” Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation; Scott, Patriots in the Making, 3-154. 

3. SECONDARY EpucaTion. Under the Third Republic, the 
French tradition of centralization of control and uniformity of 
practice has been worked out in the sphere of secondary educa- 
tion. By a reorganization of 1902, the modern side of secondary 
instruction received equal rank with the classical, but the 
curriculum of secondary education remains in general strongly 
classical in France. The secondary schools of France are in- 
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tended for the upper economic classes and are mainly attended 
by the youth of those classes. 
REFERENCE: Farrington, French Secondary Schools, 78-83; 84-102. 


XV. EnGiisH DemMocrACy AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
SINCE 1867 


1. THE REFORM AcTs OF 1867 AND 1884 practically, though 
not perfectly, achieved universal manhood suffrage in Great 
Britain. The Act of 1885 corrected some of the inequalities of 
representation in Commons. The democratic tendency shown in 
these acts of Parliament is further exhibited in factory and mine 
acts for the protection of workers in industry and for the elimina- 
tion of early childhood labor. The Boer War (1899-1902) was 
influential in putting new life into the Liberal party and providing 
it with a broad humanitarian program. From 1906, a Liberal 
coalition was continuously in power until the outbreak of the 
Great War. It has put through a great deal of democratic and 
humanitarian legislation including a graduated income tax, an 
inheritance tax, luxury taxes, a minimum wage for miners, work- 
men’s compensation, old-age pensions, national insurance, and 
additional legal rights for trade unions. The important educa- 
tional changes that are representative of the same spirit will be 
taken up below. It may be said that Great Britain is to-day in 
the midst of profound social changes as indicated by the Fran- 
chise Act of 1918, and the Fisher Education Act of 1918. 

REFERENCES: Hayes, II, 277-319; Hazen, 497-597; “Program of the 
British Labor Party,” supplement to New Republic, February 16, 1918. 

2. PRIMARY EpucaTion. The extension of the suffrage by the 
Act of 1867 immediately brought up the question of better edu- 
cation for the newly enfranchised voters. Investigations showed 
the altogether inadequate provision for public education made by 
the existing system. A new act, that of 1870, continued the 
grants to the voluntary school associations and set up alongside 
of the voluntary schools a system of Board schools, supported 
out of public taxes and administered by ad hoc elective bodies. 
The increasing cost of education and the superior resources of 
the tax-supported schools showed in the course of time the ina- 
bility of the voluntary system to maintain itself. In 1902 the 
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state assumed full control of public education by abolishing the 
school boards and school attendance committees and placing both 
voluntary and rate-aided schools under the local education 
authorities. County and county-borough councils were made the 
local education authorities for elementary and higher education, 
and councils of non-county boroughs and urban districts of a 
given population were made the local authorities for elemen- 
tary education. Free elementary schooling was practically 
achieved in 1891. Successive acts in 1876, 1880, and 1893 were 
designed to improve attendance. In 1899 a central Board of 
Education was provided. The “New Liberalism” is reflected in 
the Act of 1906 allowing local authorities to levy a rate for the 
provision of free meals to indigent children; in the Act of 1907 
providing medical examinations and vacation schools and play 
centers; and in the Children Act of 1908, putting greater respon- 
sibility upon the local authorities in regard to school attendance 
and children in reformatory institutions. The highest educational 
achievement of all is the Fisher Act, 1918, which has established 
a truly national system of democratic education. 

Sources: The Act of 1870, Education Department Reports, 1870-1871, pp. 
XXI-LII; the Act of 1902, Drury’s Manual of Education, 161-206, or Barlow 


and Macan, The Education Act of 1902, 96-161; the Act of 1918, Administra- 
tion Seminar. 


REFERENCES: Birchenough, History of Elementary Education in England, 
129-209; 285-373; De Montmorency, Progress of Education in England, 
142-202; Jackson, Outlines of Education in England, 52-90; Kandel, “Educa- 
tional Progress in England,” Educational Review, December, 1918. 


3. SECONDARY Epucation. The establishment of a public 
system of secondary schools in England was not legally possible 
before the Act of 1902 which gave county and county-borough 
councils the right to set up secondary schools. Conditions in the 
private secondary school foundations had been greatly improved 
by the Endowed Schools Acts (1869-1874). The Department 
of Science and Art had been giving aid to schools and classes for 
the teaching of scientific and technological subjects, thus foster- 
ing some instruction of secondary grade. Liberal definition of 
“technical instruction” enabled the Science and Art Department 
to apply large funds granted by the Technical Instruction Act 
(1889) and the Local Taxation Act (1890) to the teaching of all 
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subjects except the classics. Further provision of secondary 
instruction was made by school boards out of local rates until 
1910, when it was judged to be illegal in the Cockerton Case. 
By the Act of 1902, local authorities were given power to supply 
the existing deficiencies of secondary instruction and to co- 
ordinate the existing facilities. Great Britain has not adopted 
the principle of universally free secondary education, but has 
endeavored to eliminate inequalities of birth and wealth, as far 
as they affect secondary school attendance, by the system of 
scholarships. 


Sources: Act of 1902, see above; Act of 1918, see above; Report of the 
Bryce Commission, 1894-1895. 

REFERENCES: Jackson, Outlines of English Education, 91-124; Roberts, 
Education in the Nineteenth Century, 67-81; Monroe, Principles of Secondary 
Education, 122-141. 



































MEAT EXTENDERS AND LESS USED MEATS 


By BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 
Instructor in Household Arts, Teachers College 


and JOAN ROCK 
Assisting Scholar in Household Arts, Teachers College 


The war has taught us many valuable lessons. One is that 
meat used in as large quantities as heretofore is not necessary, 
that the price makes it more or less prohibitive to the average 
family, and that a little is just as satisfying if properly prepared 
and served. The housekeeper must give more thought to the 
preparation of dishes meant for the main course, and she must 
learn to use a greater variety of seasonings. Our foreign neigh- 
bors have learned in the past the lesson we are learning to-day 
in this respect. 

To introduce a new dish to the family and have it cordially 
accepted, means that much careful work went into its prepar- 
ation. When just enough meat is used to give flavor to the 
dish the seasonings must be used discriminately, and the lack of 
bulk must be made up with vegetables and starchy foods. In 
the recipes which follow, typical foreign cookery has been changed 
to suit our own conditions in this country. The advantage. of 
such dishes lies in the fact that they are a ‘one dish’ meal, thereby 
saving time, fuel, and service as well as money. 

It will be noticed that garlic and the small French onions 
known as shallots are used frequently. Of course our onions may 
be substituted or used in combination, but the garlic is a very 
desirable flavor and should be used more often than it is. Bottled 
sauces help greatly in giving a piquant flavor to stews and cas- 
serole dishes, and, as little is used, the expense is slight. One 
very important consideration is the fat used for sauces and in 
which the meat is browned. Usually there is enough fat on the 
meat, and it should be removed and tried out, instead of using 
extra oleomargarine or butter as is often done. The Chinese 
seldom use extra fat in cooking meat, thus avoiding the danger of 
excess fat as well as the extra expense. 
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Americanized Chop Suey 


Pork, fresh, lean, loin or Pepper, green, shredded, I 
shoulder, 2 pounds Sauce, shoyu or soy bean, 
Onions, thinly sliced, 2 3 tablespoons 
Celery, thinly sliced, 1 cup Water, or stock, 3 cups 
Mushrooms, fresh, sliced, Salt if necessary 
¥% cup 


Trim off all fat from meat, and try out. In this fat, fry the onions for five 
minutes, being careful not to brown. Add the celery, pepper, and mushrooms 
and cook for five minutes. While these vegetables are cooking, thinly slice the 
meat or cut in fine strips and put any bones and trimmings on to cook in cold 
water to cover. This will make a little stock, and takes all the flavor from 
material otherwise thrown away. 

Add meat to vegetables, also the stock and soy bean sauce. Cover and cook 
gently for thirty minutes. Serve on a platter surrounded by boiled or steamed 
rice. 


Note. The real Chop Suey has bamboo sprouts, but those are not easy to buy and may be 
omitted. If one can not obtain the Chinese sauce a fairly good substitute is one tablespoon 
Kitchen Bouquet and one tablespoon Worcestershire Sauce. 


Turkish Pilaf 


Rice, well washed, 1 cup Water or stock (made from 
Oil, 3 tablespoons bones or trimmings), 2 
Garlic, cloves or sections cups 

of, 2, or I onion Tomatoes, 2 cups 
Raw meat, lean lamb or Paprika, I teaspoon 

beef, 14 pound Pepper, % teaspoon 


Salt, 1 teaspoon 


Cut garlic or onion in thin slices, and fry in the oil; add the rice and cook 
slowly until brown. Then add meat, seasonings, water and tomatoes, and 
cook until rice is tender. 

A casserole or iron kettle is excellent for this dish, baking it in the oven or 
on top of the stove. It may be cooked in a double boiler. It will take from one 
to two hours to cook thoroughly. This dish is very hearty and needs only a 
green vegetable or salad with it. 


Spanish Fricassee 


Chicken or fowl, 4 pounds Tomato, I cup 


Oil, 4 tablespoons Water, boiling, 2 quarts 

Garlic, finely chopped, 1 Rice, well washed, 1 cup 
clove or section Salt, 2 teaspoons 

Onion, finely chopped, 1 Paprika, I teaspoon 

Pepper, red and green, Pepper, % teaspoon 


each chopped, 1 table- 
spoon 
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Singe, clean and cut up the chicken in pieces for serving. Roll each piece 
in flour mixed with salt and paprika. Fry in the oil until a golden brown. 
Remove pieces toa kettle, cover with the two quarts of boiling water, and cook 
slowly until chicken is tender and liquid reduced to one quart. In the same 
fat in which the chicken was fried, cook the garlic, onion, red and green pepper, 
and rice, until rice is well browned. Add these, with the tomato, to the 
chicken and cook until rice is soft. Serve on a platter, and garnish with 
parsley. 

English Beef Stew with Dumplings 


Stewing beef cut in pieces Turnips, small, white, cut in 

about one inch long, halves, 3 

I pound Celery, cut in pieces, I cup 
Onions, small, 6 (outside stalks not suit- 
Potatoes, small, 6, or able for table) 

large ones cut in Salt, 1 teaspoon 

pieces, 3 Paprika, I teaspoon 
Carrots, small, 6, cut in Tomatoes, I cup 

halves Boiling water, 3 cups 


If there be any fat on meat trim it off and place over the fire to try out. 
In it fry the onions, which if small may be left whole. Remove onions when 
slightly brown and fry the meat in the fat until the pieces are well browned. 
Add water, salt, paprika, and tomatoes; simmer until the meat is tender. 
Add the other vegetables, prepared as usual, and cook until all are tender, and 
season more if necessary. Add dumplings, cooking fifteen minutes without 
lifting the cover. Serve attractively on a large platter. Place dumplings 
around the edge of the platter, meat and potatoes in centre, with carrots and 
turnips arranged between the dumplings. Pour remaining stew around the 
vegetables and over all sprinkle one tablespoon fine-cut parsley. 


Dumplings (Corn Meal) 


Corn meal, 1 cup Flour, % cup 
Milk, hot, 1 cup Salt, 4% teaspoon 
Egg, I Baking powder, 1 14 teaspoons 


Pour hot milk over corn meal. When cool, add flour sifted with salt and 
baking powder, and egg slightly beaten. If too stiff to drop from a spoon, add 
water to make the right consistency. Drop by spoonfuls into the stew. Cook 
fifteen minutes. 


Through prejudice or ignorance of their value, many house- 
wives have overlooked the strictly conservation dishes that may 
be served by using the internal organs of the beef creature, 
lamb, calf, and pig. These organs from the young animals are 
tender and delicate in flavor, while those from the mature beef 
creature require longer cooking and are stronger in flavor. 
The tongue, liver, kidneys, brains, heart and sweetbreads are an 
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excellent source of variety in the menu, at the same time cutting 
down the consumption of meat. All internal organs are govern- 
ment inspected and arrive at cold storage in good condition, 
As they are sometimes difficult to obtain on short notice, they 
should be ordered from the butcher a day or two before desired. 
With the exception of tongue and tripe, these organs should stand 
in cold water for some time before they are cooked so that any 
clotted blood may be extracted, and then in boiling water until 
the membrane which covers them is loosened and can be removed. 


TONGUE 


A beef tongue usually weighs from four to six pounds and 
comes fresh, smoked, and salted. Calves’ tongues are small and 
two or three are needed for the average family. They are 
extremely good cooked in a casserole. Lambs’ tongues are 
usually pickled, and used as an appetizer. Pigs’ tongues are not 
found in the markets. 

The following suggestions for serving tongue may be of use in 
giving variety: 

Tongue 


If salted or smoked, soak several hours in cold water before boiling. If 
fresh, put on to cook in boiling water to which has been added the following: 


Onion, sliced, 1 Allspice berry, 1 

Carrot, '% cup Whole pepper, % teaspoon 
Celery, % cup Salt, 1 tablespoon 

Bay leaf Cloves, 2 


Cook slowly until tongue is tender. Allow to cool in the stock. Remove 
and skin. Trim off roots, wrap in cheese cloth and put under a weight. To 
serve hot do not wrap in a cloth, but cut diagonally in slices. 

Tongue may be served hot with a brown or tomato sauce, or a mustard and 
chopped pickle sauce, or it may be served cold with a vinaigrette sauce. 


Tongue with Spinach 


Prepare moulds of chopped spinach and set away to chill. Cut cold tongue 
into slices, unmould the spinach on the slice and garnish with hard cooked egg. 
Serve either hot or cold. 

Tongue with Eggs 


Half fill a baking dish with creamed tongue. Break as many eggs as desired 
and slide carefully on top of the creamed tongue. Have the top of the dish 
covered with eggs and bake in the oven until eggs are set. Dust with paprika 
and serve while hot. 
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Tongue en Casserole 


Tongue, sliced Butter, or olives cut in pieces, 6 
Fresh mushrooms, % can Strained Creole sauce, 2 cups 


Arrange tongue in a casserole. Add mushrooms which have been sautéd in 
a little butter. Pour over the Creole sauce and bake in the oven for thirty 
minutes. 
Creole Sauce 


Shallots, finely chopped, 2 Celery, chopped, 1 tablespoon 


Garlic, finely chopped, 1 Carrot, chopped, 1 tablespoon 
clove Paprika, 1 teaspoon 

Green pepper, chopped, Salt, 1 teaspoon 
1 tablespoon Pepper, % teaspoon 

Oil, 3 tablespoons Clove, 1 


Cornstarch, 2 tablespoons _Allspice berry, 1 
Pimiento, chopped, 1 Stock, 1 cup 
tablespoon Tomato, I cup 
Parsley, chopped, 1 table- : 
spoon 
In the oil fry shallots, garlic, and green pepper. When brown add remaining 
ingredients except stock and tomato. Let cook until brown and then add 
liquid. Simmer 10 to 15 minutes. 


LIVER 

Calves’ livers are the most delicate in flavor of all the livers 
used as food, but lambs’ livers are good, and often sold and 
cooked as calves’ liver. The liver of the young animal should be 
cooked not over five minutes. Beef liver needs a longer cooking 
to make it tender. 

Braised Liver 

Have the liver in one large piece; scald, and remove skin. Sprinkle with 
flour, salt, and pepper, and brown in bacon fat. Place in a casserole or covered 
baking dish, and surround with two tablespoons each, chopped onion, carrot, 
and celery, and one cup water. Lay three slices of bacon over the liver, and 
bake slowly one hour. Serve liver on a platter, with the vegetables and 
liquid poured around it. 

Liver with Bacon 


Scald liver to remove skin and cut in slices. Roll in flour, season well with 
salt and pepper, and cook § minutes in bacon fat. Serve immediately. 


Liver 4 la Madam Begué 


Shallot, chopped, 1 Bay leaf, 1 piece 
Garlic, 1 clove Parsley 
Salt and pepper to taste Vinegar, % tablespoon 
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Cut liver in one-inch cubes. Pour on boiling water for one minute and drain, 


Add above ingredients and allow to stand one-half hour. Remove from dress- 
ing and cook in hot fat for 4 or 5 minutes, being very careful not to burn. 


Potted Liver 


Calf’s liver, 1 Salt, 4 tablespoon 
Bacon, %4 pound Peppercorns, I teaspoon 
Onion, sliced, 1 Salt, pepper 


Melted butter 
Boil the liver with the bacon, onion, salt, and peppercorns. When tender, 
put through a meat chopper and then mash to a paste. Season with salt, 
pepper, and melted butter. Pack firmly in jars and set away to mould. 
Slice and serve or use as a sandwich filling. 


Liver and Bacon Pie 


Lamb’s liver, cut in slices, Boiling water, I cup 
I pound Tomatoes, % cup 
Bacon, cut in small pieces, Paprika, '% teaspoon 
14 pound Salt, 1 teaspoon 
Onion, thinly sliced, 1 Pepper, % teaspoon 
Potatoes, boiled and Worcestershire sauce, % tea- 
mashed, 4 spoon 


Flour, 1 tablespoon 


Fry bacon, and in the fat fry the liver for five minutes. Season with salt 
and pepper. Line a baking dish with the mashed potatoes, and fill dish with 
the liver. Make a sauce of the fat remaining in pan, flour, water, tomatoes, 
and seasonings. Pour over the liver, and bake in the oven twenty minutes. 
Cover top with hot riced potatoes, and return to the oven long enough to 
brown. 


TRIPE 
Tripe may be served in the following ways: (1) Sautéd in 
butter until crisp and served with a black butter sauce; (2) cut in 
pieces dipped in batter, and fried in deep fat; (3) with Creole 
sauce (see Tongue); (4) in soup (known as Philadelphia Pepper 
Pot). 
Spanish Tripe 


Cut tripe into pieces and put into a slow oven to draw out the moisture. 


Butter or oil, 2 table- Salt, 1% teaspoon 
spoons Pepper, 1% teaspoon 

Shallots, finely chopped, 2 Paprika, I teaspoon 

Pimiento, chopped, 2 Green pepper, chopped, 
tablespoons 2 tablespoons 


Tomato, I cup 
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Fry the shallots in the fat, add peppers and seasonings. Add tripe, and cook 
for 10 minutes. Add tomato and finish cooking by simmering about 20 
minutes. Garnish with parsley when served. 


KIDNEYS 
Kidneys may be served in the following ways: 


(1) Soak in cold water, parboil 5 minutes, remove membrane 
surrounding kidney and split. Roll in flour and sauté in butter. 
To remaining fat add a little Worcestershire sauce, salt and 
pepper. Serve on a platter with lemon juice on top and sauce 
around the kidneys. 

(2) Prepare kidneys and alternate on a skewer with slices of 
bacon; broil. 

(3) Split kidneys and broil. Serve with bacon. 

(4) Kidney stew. 

Kidney Stew 


Beef kidney, cut in Potatoes, 2 
pieces, I Carrots, small, 2 

Flour, 1 tablespoon Onion, I 

Suet or bacon fat, 2 table- Tomatoes, I cup 
spoons Salt and pepper 


Water, 4 cups 


Roll the pieces of kidney in the flour, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and fry 
until brown in the fat. Add water and simmer about one hour. Add carrots 
cut in small pieces, onion thinly sliced, and potatoes cut in quarters. 
Cook until vegetables are tender; season to taste and serve. 


Stuffed Calf’s Heart 


Fat or oil, 2 tablespoons Shallot, chopped, 1; or 

Crumbs, fine, 1 cup Onion, 1 slice 

Salt, pepper, paprika to Thyme, % teaspoon 
taste 


Soak the heart thoroughly to draw out the blood. Rinse and wipe dry. 
Brown the heart in the fat and put into a casserole. In the fat fry the shallot 
or onion and add the remaining ingredients. Stuff the heart with this mixture. 
Surround with strained tomato juice and cook 1% hours. 


SWEETBREADS AND BRAINS 


Sweetbreads are glands found in the nursing calf and lamb. 
One is near the throat, the other, nearer the heart, is larger 
and known as the heart sweetbread. They are easy of digestion 
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and very delicate in flavor. Sweetbreads are usually high in 
price, but easily obtained. 

Sweetbreads may be creamed, fried, made into salad, croquettes 
or timbales, cooked under glass with mushrooms, or larded and 
baked. In any manner, sweetbreads should first be cooked for 
ten minutes in salted, acidulated water. 

Brains may be treated, cooked, and served in practically the 
same ways as sweetbreads. 


Brains Vinaigrette 


Soak to draw out any blood. Parboil 10 minutes in acidulated, salted 
water. Plunge immediately into cold water. Serve with: 


Vinaigrette Sauce 


Oil, % cup Pimiento, chopped, 2 

Vinegar, 2 tablespoons tablespoons 

Onion, chopped, 1 table- Paprika, % teaspoon 
spoon Pepper, 4 teaspoon 

Green pepper, chopped, Egg, hard cooked, finely 
1 tablespoon chopped, 1 


Salt, 1% teaspoon 


Mix all together, and allow to stand a while before serving. 








COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





FRENCH EDUCATOR LECTURES AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the request of Dean Russell the French Government has 
sent Professor Félix Bertaux, of the Lycée Corneille at Rouen 
to Teachers College for a period of five weeks to lecture on the 
“Methods of Teaching Citizenship and Morals in the French 
Schools.” Professor Bertaux is one of the leading educators of 
his country and is an authority on the subject which he is 
treating. 

He is giving in all ten lectures on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
beginning March 13. These lectures are supplemented by 
weekly conference periods held on Wednesday evenings at which 
topics of his lectures are discussed. At these conferences Pro- 
fessor Bertaux describes and shows the text-books and other 
materials actually used in the French schools in teaching morals 
and civics. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Copies of the School Survey for the City of Paterson, N. J., 
made in the spring of 1918, by the Department of Educational 
Administration, have just come from the press. They may be 
obtained by writing to the Superintendent of Schools, John R. 
Wilson, Paterson, N. J. 

A volume entitled The Organization and Administration of the 
Gary Public Schools, by George D. Strayer and Frank P. Bach- 
man, has just been issued by The General Education Board, 
61 Broadway, New York City. This is one of a series of eight 
volumes which are the result of the study of the Gary public 
schools undertaken on the invitation of the superintendent and 
the board of education at Gary, Ind. 
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Professors Strayer and Engelhardt have recently issued two 
publications which are intended to assist superintendents of 
schools and the principals of elementary schools in the solution 
of some of their problems: An Inventory Book for Elementary 
Schools and a Record Book for Elementary School Principals. 
The Inventory Book permits of a continuous inventory of an 
elementary school for a period of ten years. It is issued in three 
volumes; Book I being designed for schools having twelve or 
less classrooms, Book II for schools having from thirteen to 
twenty classrooms and Book III for schools having twenty 
classrooms or more. The Elementary Record Book permits an 
elementary school principal to keep the essential records of a 
school in such form as to afford comparisons on all items over a 
period of ten years. This book is loose leaf in nature, thus 
making it flexible enough to suit the needs and desires of all 
elementary principals. It provides opportunity for a form of 
record-keeping which will be much welcomed by the progressive 
principal. Both books are published by C. F. Williams and Son, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Professor M. R. Trabue has resumed his duties in the depart- 
ment after a leave of absence of a year and a half in military 
service. Under his immediate direction psychological tests were 
given to more than a hundred thousand recruits from the Middle 
West. The results obtained from this classification of men for 
military instruction by means of general intelligence tests are 
most significant for public school administrators, and some of the 
facts revealed concerning our general population constitute an 
astonishingly bold challenge to the educators of the entire 
country. 

Professor Trabue has recently revised and abridged his book, 
Completion-Test Language Scales. This new edition has been 
published by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 

Because of the demand for the article entitled “Supplementing 
the Hillegas Scale” by Professor Trabue, which appeared origi- 
nally in the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD of January, 1917, 
it has recently been reprinted in separate pamphlet form by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 

A device for simplifying the computation of ages of school 
children has recently been issued by the department of educa- 
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tional administration. It is entitled the Strayer-Engelhardt Age 
Computation Chart. This chart permits of the transmutation 
of the dates of birth of school children into ages for any year of 
the next ten years with a minimum expenditure of time. It will 
be welcomed by school authorities in the making of any age 
distribution. 

The practicum in educational administration has, as part of 
its survey program planned for the spring semester, completed 
the survey of the achievements of pupils of the Friends School of 
Brooklyn, New York. The work involves the measurement of 
the achievements of pupils in the elementary as well as in the 
high school field. 

As president of the National Education Association, Pro- 
fessor Strayer spoke before the Department of Superinten- 
dents at Chicago, February 25, in favor of the bill which had 
been presented to both houses of Congress for the purpose of 
creating a National Department of Education with a represen- 
tative of education in the President’s cabinet, and also for the 
purpose of equalizing educational opportunities in the United 
States. Although Dr. Strayer had just recovered from a severe 
illness his interest in this bill did not permit of his losing this 
opportunity of speaking in its behalf. He showed himself a most 
ardent advocate of the policies which have been adopted by the 
National Education Association and to which he has been giving 
the greater part of his time during this year as president of the 
Association. Dr. Strayer made a strong plea for financial 
assistance for the National Education Association, which should 
meet with a hearty response from all who are interested in the 
welfare of this profession and in the promotion of the interests 
of education. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


A new book, entitled Comparative Education, edited by Pro- 
fessor Peter Sandiford (’10 T. C.), of the University of Toronto, 
contains a chapter by Dr. Kandel and an article on “Education in 
the United States,” by Professor William F. Russell. The book 
is published by Dent of London. 

In collaboration with Mr. Clyde Furst, Dr. Kandel has written 
a report on “Pensions for Public School Teachers,” prepared for 
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the Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of the N. E. A. 
and published by the Carnegie Foundation. 

The 1917 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education 
contains a brief report by Dr. Kandel on “Education in Foreign 
Countries.” A fuller report of this topic will appear in the next 
biennial report of the United States Commissioner of Education. 

In the Educational Review for December, 1918, Dr. Kandel 
has an article on “Educational Progress in England.” He has also 
been contributing a series of articles on “American Education” 
to the London Times Educational Supplement. He has been 
associated with Professor Monroe in preparing educational 
material for the Peace Conference. 

Dr. Kandel has accepted an invitation to join the faculty of 
the University of California for the Summer Session of 1919. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Miss Barrows, who has been spending part of the second 
semester at the College, expects to leave for Boston by the end 
of March. During the past two months Miss Barrows has 
lectured at State College, Pennsylvania, at Winthrop College, 
South Carolina, at Trenton and Montclair, New Jersey. Miss 
Barrows is writing a series of five articles for the Ladies Home 
Journal, beginning February, 1919, and is also contributing to 
the Delineator, McCall’s, New York Tribune, and American 
Cookery. Miss Shapleigh has been conducting a series of demon- 
strations at the Columbia Institute of Arts and Sciences. She 
has recently lectured at Newark, White Plains, and Albany. 

Professor Van Arsdale is contributing an article to the New 
York Evening Post, on the “Markets Situation in New York.” 
She attended Farmers Week at Ithaca and a meeting of the 
Council of Farms and Markets which was held at that time. 
She has accepted the chairmanship of the Food Committee of 
the Woman’s City Club. 

The class in experimental cookery is investigating for the 
Government the time-saving and the economic aspects involved 
in the use of various dried vegetables and fruit concentrates. 
These factors are being measured quantitatively with the aim 
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of discovering the value in time and money of the elimination 
of waste outside the home. The results will be published later 
through the Bureau of Publications. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


The U. S. Federal Employment Service has asked the co- 
operation of several members of educational institutions in 
discussing problems connected with household employment. 
Professor Gunther is a member of this committee under the 
chairmanship of Miss Louise Odencrantz, director of women’s 
division of the Federal Employment Bureaus. Problems that 
are under consideration deal with the eight-hour day, training 
classes for employers and for employees, etc. 

The American Dietetic Association has appointed Miss Kath- 
erine Fisher chairman of the section on teaching. Miss Eleanor 
Wells, who is assisting in the department this year, is president 
of the Association. 

At a recent meeting of the Nurses’ Association of New York 
City, a talk was given on “Teaching Housewifery to Nurses,” by 
Miss L. R. Balderston, and one on “Buying Household Supplies,” 
by Miss Lydia Southard. 

Two problems of unusual interest have come to Professor 
Gunther to be worked out by students in the department of 
institution administration. The first is that of the Red Cross 
House for Nurses, 38 West 48th Street, which is being started 
by the New York Chapter of the American Red Cross under 
' Miss Mary Parsons. The two houses will accommodate about 
thirty nurses—those just returning from overseas—and later 
will be used for nurses on furlough. A group of students in 
institution administration have assisted in equipping the kitchen, 
buying supplies, marking linen, engaging household employees, 
and organizing and scheduling the work. They have found it a 
very valuable experience. 

The second opportunity has come from the Polish Grey 
Samaritan Training School, 51 East 53rd Street, for codperation 
in training a group of Polish young women in such housekeeping 
problems as will help in reconstruction work when they go back 
to Poland. These young women, about seventy in number, 
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have been gathered from five or six cities and are now living in 
four houses which are used as dormitories. Practical problems in 
sanitation and housekeeping methods will be taken up by an 
assistant and a graduate student of the department. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Cooley conducted an experiment in teaching some 
household arts lessons with the use of scales at Public School 143, 
during the month of February. Report of this experiment was 
given at the Alumni meeting on February 22. Professor Spohr 
spoke at Flemington, New Jersey, at a county meeting on 
“Condition and Needs of the Home,” on February 18. 

Miss Marshall went to Detroit, Michigan, during the Christ- 
mas holidays to consult with the trustees of the Merrill-Palmer 
School in regard to its organization. The school was established 
under the will of the late Mrs. Palmer for the purposes of training 
girls and women in the duties of wifehood and motherhood. 

Professor Winchell has been appointed chairman of a sub- 
committee on home economics of the Charity Organization 
Society to make plans for a group of home economics students to 
carry on field work during June under the supervision of the 
Charity Organization Society. Professor Winchell will speak 
in Toronto, Ontario, April 23 and 24, before the Ontario Educa- 
tion Association. 

The department of household arts education is developing 
plans for the utilization of the apartment on the fifth floor of 
the Speyer School for school and community classes in relation 
to home making. The plans include the use of three ‘home’ 
kitchens, a lunch room for teachers, an apartment, and sewing 
rooms. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor David Eugene Smith addressed the students of the 
University of North Carolina on February 6 on the “Historical 
Development of Secondary Mathematics.” On February 7 he 
addressed the students of the State Normal College on the same 
subject. On February 8 he spoke before the Association of 
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Mathematics Teachers of North Carolina on “The Teaching of 
Secondary Mathematics,” and later conducted a round table 
at Greensboro, North Carolina, on the same subject. On 
February 20 he attended a meeting of the Committee of the 
Experiment Board of Girls’ Private Schools, and on March 6 he 
attended a meeting of a committee on the revision of the 
syllabus of the Regents of New York State relating to algebra. 
On January 8 Professor Upton addressed the teachers of 
Montclair, New Jersey, and on February 19 the Association of 
Teachers in Private Schools of New York and vicinity. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The department of educational psychology has instituted a 
series of weekly meetings, with a view to reconstructing its own 
courses in such respects as may seem desirable, and in order that 
its work may be correlated as effectively as possible with the work 
of the College as a whole. 

The American Psychological Association has named a com- 
mittee on qualifications for psychological examiners and other 
psychological experts. The function of this committee is to 
formulate standards for the practice of applied psychology in 
various fields. Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth has been appointed a 
member of the committee, and chairman of the sub-committee 
on certification. 

Professor Whitley’s class in child study has undertaken some 
interesting new departures this year. Emphasis has been laid on 


‘the psychology of children as related to social conditions. For 


example, several city blocks were surveyed, with the end in view 
of obtaining exact information as to the social influences at work 
upon the mental life of the children living there. 

Under the supervision of Professor E. L. Thorndike, a series 
of intelligence tests will be used in admitting students to Colum- 
bia College hereafter. Professor Thorndike is much occupied 
with this matter at the present time. 

The many friends and former students of the late Professor 
Norsworthy will be interested to know that the book at which she 
had been at work for several years is now completed and on the 
market. The final revision and editing was done by Professor 
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Whitley. It was published by the Macmillan Company in the 
autumn of 1918 under the title of The Psychology of Childhood, 
and is intended for service primarily as a text-book in normal 
schools. 

The following letter from the War Department in appreciation 
of Professor Thorndike’s services to the Army has been received: 


War DEPARTMENT 
Division of Military Aeronautics 
Washington 
Office of the Director 
January 8, 1919 
DEAR Dr. THORNDIKE: 

It is generally recognized by the officers who have been in closest touch 
with the task of selecting and training men for flying that this difficult and 
delicate work has been materially assisted and simplified as a result of your 
painstaking experiments. The written psychological tests which these 
experiments enabled you to devise proved a useful check upon the personal 
judgment of the members of the various boards charged in the beginning with 
selecting from the mass of the nation’s young men promising raw material 
for this special service, and, subsequently, with the intelligent elimination, at 
various stages of training, of those who were less fit. 

Your tests in each case were admirably thought out and carefully adjusted 
to the purpose for which they were intended, and they supplemented the 
ordinary tests at precisely the points where these were apt to fail. In general 
they supported the best judgment of the officers, and the board came to rely 
upon them as an almost indispensable aid toward the speedy elimination of 
what might otherwise have been doubtful and tedious cases. 

It is my desire to give expression to a very real sense of the value of the 
service which you have rendered the Division of Military Aeronautics in one 
of its essential and fundamental activities, the creation of a flying personnel. 


Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. L. KENLYy, 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike Major General, U. S. A. 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


A number of former students of the department of nursing and 
health have recently returned from service overseas in Italy, 
France and England. Among them are Grace Allison, Sara 
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Parsons, Charlotte Dann, Eva Parsons, June Ramsey, Caroline 
Sparrow, Mary Kennedy, Elizabeth Shellabarger, Edith Sinclair, 
Amy Trench, and Mrs. Jane Dahlman. 

We are all very proud of the record which our nurses have 
made, often in the face of quite overwhelming difficulties, 
discomforts, and dangers. Like the men who are returning, 
they speak very little of their own part in the great struggle 
over there; but there is no question that their contribution has 
been an invaluable one, and that their country owes them a 
debt of gratitude for their staunch, unfailing, and competent 
service. 

Miss Carrie Hall, a former student in this department, has been 
appointed director of nursing service of the American Red Cross 
in France. 

The alumnz of the nursing and health department, wishing 
in some way to show their appreciation of the many advantages 
which they had received from the College, and realizing that the 
question of expense made it impossible for many nurses to share 
these benefits, decided to lease and furnish an apartment where 
students could do coéperative housekeeping, and in this way 
reduce living expenses very materially. An attractive seven- 
room apartment in Janus Court was secured and the first group 
of students entered in September, 1917. ° The alumnz undertook 
the expense of furnishing and several substantial gifts of money 
and furnishings were received from individual members. The 
apartment will accommodate eight students. The rooms are 
rented for simply enough to cover the running expenses. 

The work is divided according to a plan decided upon by the 
group. It has been found most satisfactory to alternate the 
housekeeping duties; for example, one week, two students are 
responsible for the marketing, two get the breakfasts, two the 
lunches, and two the dinners on certain days, according to the 
class schedules of the different students. The work is changed 
each week. After the first period of adjustment the students 
have not felt the work too much of a burden, considering the 
advantages gained. It does of course take time which might 
otherwise be used for study or recreation, but each group has 
deeply appreciated the more homelike way of living, they have 
enjoyed the life together and feel that they have gained a great 
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deal from each other in a professional way, since they have ample 
opportunity to talk over their common problems and experiences. 

Three dollars a week per student has covered expenses of food, 
ice, gas, and electricity and daily newspaper, and all the students 
are firmly convinced that they have very good meals indeed. 

Last September two additional apartments were leased in the 
same building. These apartments are used at present for the 
undergraduate nurses who are taking the Public Health Nursing 
course, which means practical field experience in the Morning- 
side District of Henry Street Settlement, in addition to the 
theoretical work at the College. These students do not do 
coéperative housekeeping. There is a working housekeeper who 
keeps the three apartments in order, takes charge of the linen, 
etc. A supervising nurse lives in the apartment with the under- 
graduates and mothers this group. 

The furnishing of the last two apartments was’ made possible 
through the gifts of interested friends of the department. There 
is still a small debt which the association is planning to clear off 
by a drive among recent students who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute before. When the debt is wiped out there are 
many things to be added, such as a victrola, more comfortable 
chairs, etc. 

The Summer School coédperative group of 1918 showed their 
appreciation by sending to the apartment an attractively framed 
portrait of Edith Cavell. The Nurses Club make a yearly 
contribution. One of the former students whose father does not 
entirely approve of personal birthday gifts sent a check for 
twenty dollars to the apartment committee on his birthday. 
This particular kind of gift the father thoroughly approved. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Warren H. Wilson sailed for France early in January, 
where he will be engaged until June 15 in lecturing before the 
American Expeditionary Forces on the possibilities of rural life 
as a field of activity for returned soldiers. In this work Dr. 
Wilson will be closely associated with President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, of the Massachusetts College of Agriculture, who 
with Professor John Erskine, of Columbia University, and 
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Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding, of Cleveland, is serving on 
the Educational Commission of the Y. M. C. A. to whose direc- 
tion the great task of army education has been entrusted. 

The Rural Club has adopted the policy of electing new officers 
for the second semester, a plan which will stimulate interest, 
it is believed, and give more students an opportunity for leader- 
ship. The new officers for the present term are: Mr. M. S. 
Pittman, president; Miss Ina S. Lindman, vice-president; and 
Mr. W. M. Robinson, secretary. Among other activities the 
club recently presented two speakers of note. One of these was 
Mr. O. H. Benson, National Leader of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
from Washington, D. C., and the other Dr. A. E. Winship, of 
Boston. 

The affiliation of Teachers College with Hunterdon and 
Warren Counties in New Jersey is proving a most interesting and 
profitable venture for students in rural education and related 
departments. During the fall each member of the class in rural 
social surveys surveyed a local community, and students in 
Education 278 are now conducting definite supervisory projects 
in rural school supervision in both counties, under the joint 
direction of Miss Dunn and the local county superintendents 
and helping teachers. 

The most significant development of the affiliation thus far 
realized, however, was the holding of a general county conference 
in each county on February 18-19 and 20-21. These conferences 
were held under the auspices of the County Board of Agriculture, 
the public schools of the county, and Teachers College, while a 
number of local, state, and federal organizations codperated and 
assisted with speakers, publicity, and music. Their general 
purpose was to reveal county conditions, stimulate interest in 
betterment, and suggest the county program, county develop- 
ment council, and federation of county forces, as one of the best 
methods available to this end. Among the chief speakers were, 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, assistant commissioner of education for 
New Jersey; Miss Marie Lovsnes, who reported the work of 
the county farm bureau in Litchfield County, Connecticut; 
Secretary Alva Agee, of the State Department of Agriculture in 
New Jersey; Miss Florence E. Ward and Mr. W. A. Lloyd, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture; Mrs. Helen M. 

- 
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App and Professor L. A. Clinton, of the New Jersey State College 
of Agriculture; Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, president of Rutgers 
College; Mr. Albert Manning, secretary of the Dairymen’s 
League; and Professor E. L. Morgan, of the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture, who presented the central theme of the 
conference, namely, county planning and development. Each 
gathering was attended by from five to six hundred local citizens 
who seemed unanimous in declaring these conferences the most 
significant and far-reaching meetings ever held in the county. 
Twelve students from the rural department of Teachers College 
attended the sessions also and expressed much gratitude for the 
insight and suggestion thus gained for county development 
elsewhere. 

The next step in the development of this affiliation, as requested 
by the leaders of each county, will be the formation of a county 
development council made up of two delegates from every 
county-wide organization and institution in the county. This 
council will then assume chief responsibility for the county 
program of progress and conduct the annual county conference 
hereafter. Following this, attention will be directed to the 
stimulation of two local communities in each county as demon- 
stration centers for illustrating the best methods and practices of 
local community planning and development. In this work 
students from Teachers College will again participate, not only 
as observers, but as speakers, surveyors, and general directors 
and assistants, when so requested by the communities concerned. 


PROFESSOR DODGE BECOMES COUNTY 
AGENT LEADER 


Richard E. Dodge, emeritus professor of geography in Teachers 
College, was appointed last fall assistant county agent leader by 
the States Relations Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
In his new work Professor Dodge has headquarters at Storrs, 
Connecticut. Professor Dodge is assisting in the development 
of the agricultural program in the eight counties of the state of 
Connecticut by working with the county agricultural agents and 
their agricultural and executive committees. Incident to this 
he has many administrative problems dealing with publicity, 
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finance, official reports to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, etc., that require constant attention. While there 
are many features of the work in each county that are unique to 
the county, there are many ways in which the work in several 
parts of the state has common factors. Professor Dodge, there- 
fore, is interested in keeping closely in touch with activities in 
all parts of the state in order that there may be a wider use of 
experience that has proved worth while in given localities. 
He finds that the work requires much time away from home and 
places him in touch with many of the better farmers and agricul- 
tural leaders of the state. 

Professor Dodge took up this work as a war service and will 
continue it for about a year or perhaps longer until the return 
of Director Baker who is now in France as a member of the 
Y. M. C. A. Educational Commission. 


RED CROSS 


The Teachers College Red Cross Auxiliary No. 34, has 
confined its efforts this year to knitting for soldiers, garment 
making for refugees, and campaign work in the national and 
local Red Cross campaigns. 

The work of the War Relief Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Mildred E. Beam, and with the advice of Mrs. Agnes 
Wilson Osborne, was delayed by the epidemic of influenza and 
by the armistice which temporarily disconcerted all patriotic 
relief activities. Auxiliary No. 34 filled its quota of garments 
each month, however, and was put on the Honor Roll. The 
campaign committee canvassed Teachers College in the Christ- 
mas Red Cross Roll Call and managed two hotel booths in the 
city. 

At the beginning of the second semester a reorganization was 
effected to increase work-room production. The four College 
classes were organized by their presidents into groups of ten. 
Each group is under a captain who is to see that each student 
devotes at least one hour a week to Red Cross work. This has 
resulted in increased output of refugee garments. Knitting for 
soldiers was abandoned on February 1, and all unused wool 
returned. Under the control of candidates for next year’s 
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Red Cross Committee, refugee knitting was begun the middle of 
March. 

Auxiliary No. 34 is self-supporting. There was a balance at 
the beginning of this year of $201. This has been increased by 
the sale of knitting needles and chocolates, by a donation of 
fifty dollars from the Whittier Hall girls, and by a few anony- 
mous donations. The balance to date, after purchasing supplies, 
is $268. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Teachers College was represented by a delegate at the National 
Student Y. W. C. A. Conference in Evanston, Illinois, February 
20-23. The meeting was significant in its democratic harmony 
and in its conception of the purposes and policies of the Christian 
Student Movement. For the first time in the history of the 
Association all of the elements met in a frank discussion of their 
activities. 

The religious organizations of Teachers College are endeavor- 
ing this semester to adapt themselves to conditions of returning 
peace. The Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups have 
together published a statement of their plans and activities in 
the form of a pamphlet entitled “An Extra.” The Jewish Forum 
has instituted a lunch-hour study group. The Newman Club 
holds a Bible study hour each Tuesday evening. The Y. M.C. A. 
is holding a popular International Series of meetings while the 
Y. W. C. A. members are applying their conceptions of Christian- 
ity to current, social, and industrial conditions by means of a 
series of informal student dances and excursions to places of social 
interest in New York. 

The College chapel service has been revised to meet a wider 
need and desire of the students. It now offers a better oppor- 
tunity for spiritual satisfaction, at the same time better acquaint- 
ing students with faculty members and with leaders of thought 
outside of the College. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


HERBERT BUERMEYER, '17A.M. 
First Lieutenant, Company E, 9th Regiment, A. E. F., France. Killed in 
action in Picardy drive, July 2, 1918. 
Joun Murray MArRQuARD, '15A.M. 


Lieutenant, 13th Royal Fusiliers. Killed in action at Achich le Grand, 
August 23, 1918. 
LocksLEY McKnicat, ‘15 
Lieutenant, Canadian Expeditionary Forces. Killed in the Battle of the 
Somme, summer of 1916. 


HOWARD VINCENT PICKERING, ‘13-14, '14s 
First Lieutenant, 110th Perth Battalion. Acted as Assistant Adjutant; 
joined 4th Canadian Mounted Rifles overseas. Killed in action at Paschen- 
daele Ridge, October 28, 1917. 
ADELBERT E. PULSIFER, '15-’ 


Sergeant, Medical Corps, U.S. A. Formerly saaiae as Unit, General 
Hospital Unit No. 5, Fort Ontario. Died of pneumonia, October 2, 1918. 


LEIGHTON V. SmiTH, '15B.S. 
Sergeant, 304th Engineer Train, 79th Division, A. E.F. Died of pneumonia, 
following effects of gas, October 23, 1918. 
FLoyp A. STEVENS, '15A.M. 


Private, S. S. U. 648 Convois Autos par B. C. M., 67th Division, French 
Army. Died from poison bullet wound after rescuing five wounded at Soissons, 
June 11, 1918. 

Burr DEXTER STRAIGHT, '17A.M. 

First Lieutenant; formerly Company B, 308th Infantry, A. E. F.; Company 

I, 9th Regiment, 2nd Division, A. E. F. Killed in action, October 3, 1918. 


GILBERT JARECKI STRUNZ, ‘13-14 
Private; formerly Company M, 331st Infantry, U. S. A., Camp Sherman, 


Ohio, and Camp Merritt, N. J.; Company D, 328th Infantry, A. E.F. Killed 
in action, October 7, 1918. 
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ALUMNI IN MILITARY OR CIVILIAN SERVICE 


The following list contains the names of Alumni of Teachers 
College who have been reported as having served our Government 
or our Allies during the war in either civil or military capacity. 
The list was prepared for THE RECORD by Miss Reba A. Ruggles, 
of the Appointment Committee of Teachers College, who will 
be glad to receive additions or corrections to the names here 
given. 

The date after each name gives the year of graduation with the 
degree received; if no degree was received the date indicates the 
last year of attendance at Teachers College. A date followed by 
‘s’ refers to Summer Session attendance. 


ALEXANDER E, ABRAMSON, '17-"18 
“Sent to Washington on Government Mission.” 


LyMAN R. ALLEN, ’17s 
“Inspecting at Burgess Hydroplane Works, Marblehead, Mass.” 


CLINTON M. ALLEN, '17s,A.M. 
Y. M. C, A. Camp Educational Secretary, Fort Sill, Okla. Later at Army 
Y. M. C. A. Headquarters, Paris. 


GRACE ALLISON, ’I5BS. 
Lakeside Hospital Unit, Overseas Service, France. 


Oscar W. AM, '18A.M. 
Co. 7, R’c’t. Camp 4, Camp Green, N. C. 


SoLoMoN AmsTER, ’18B.S. 

Private, Sanitary Corps. Enlisted May, 1918. Stationed at Camp Wheeler, 
Macon, Ga. Director of Physical Training of Sanitary Corps. Accepted for 
4th Officers’ Training Corps. Honorably discharged, December, 1918. 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, ’o9Ph.D. 

Household thrift specialist, United States Department of Agriculture; 
budget lessons for National War Savings Committee, since November, 1918. 
Director of Section, Subject Matter, Savings Division of War Loan Organi- 
zation, United States Treasury Department. 


CAROLINE ARBUS, ’09—10 
Canteen Service, France. Sailed May, 1918. 
ALicE Atwoop, ’1oB.S. 
Dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hospital Unit, France. Later returned to Walter 


Reed Hospital, Washington. Transferred to Red Cross Service, Camp Sevier, 
Greenville, S. C. 


GRACE AXTELL, '18B.S. 
Canteen Work, France. Sailed October, 1918. 


. 
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CiarA E. Bascock, '14A.M. 

Y. M. C. A. service in United States at various military training camps. 
Later Canteen Service, France. Sailed June, 1918. 
ELIZABETH BACHE, '13B.S. 

Scout leader, Girls’ Scout work, Spartanburg, S. C. 


BERTHA BALDWIN, ’09B.S. 

Dietitian, Red Cross, France. Sailed January, 1918. 
AnnA BARNuM, ’08—’09 

In charge of Hostess House, Camp Upton, N. Y. 
MARIE BAURLE, '16~'17 

Foreign service in military hospital since 1917. 
Jessica BayLis, '18— 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 3, Colonia, N. J., since 
January II, 1919. 
‘KATHERINE BEEBE, '18- 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 9, Azalea, N. C., since 
November, 1918. 
CHARLES R. BEEMAN, '13B.S. 

Educational Secretary, Y. M. C. A., with Army of Occupation. Sailed 
January, 1919. 
ETHEL BELDEN, '18s 

Occupational Therapy, Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., October, 
1918. Later transferred to Denver, Colo. 
WILLIAM R. Bent, ’16A.M. 

First Lieutenant, 309th Infantry, 78th Division, A. E. F., France. 
Mary B. Betts, '18- 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 16, New Haven, Conn., 
since January, I919. 
Mary BIrRNIE, '14-"15 

Foreign service in Military hospitals, France, since November, 1917, with 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital Unit. 
HERBERT Bwarr, '17A.M. 

Statistician, State Military Training Commission, New York. 
HAROLD R. BLAKE, '16B.S. 

Private, Base Hospital No. 44, France. Sailed July, 1918. Formerly at 
Camp Dix, N. J. 
Atma D. Boorn, ’16B.S. 

Women’s Protective League, stationed at Camp Dix, N. J. 
ALIcE Boucuton, '17Ph.D. 

Investigation on foodstuffs, Washington, D. C. 


FRANCES BricGs, ‘18 
Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 3, Colonia, N. J. 
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ORVILLE G. Brim, ’11A.M. 

Y. M. C. A., France. Sailed December, 1917; returned December, 1918. 
E. C. Broome, ’o2Ph.D. 

Y. M. C. A. educational work, Chaumont, France. 
DorotHy Brown, '16-’17 

U. S.A. Base Hospital Unit No. 2, France. Sailed May, 1917. 
Mrs. NATALIE Brown, '17s 

Charge of cafeteria and welfare work, Remington Arms Co., Ilion, N. Y. 
MARGUERITE Brown, '18B.S. 

Assistant Dietitian, Visitors’ House, Camp Merritt, N. J. 


EpitH BROWNELL, '18M.S. 
Laboratory Technician, Base Hospital, Camp Jackson, S. C. 


WiLt1AM E. BUNNEKAMP, 717-18 

U.S. N.R.F. Enlisted June, 1918; petty officer in training for commission 
at Pelham Naval Training Station, N. Y. Honorably discharged December, 
1918. 


VINCENT P. BurRKE, '17-’18 

Honorary Secretary, Patriotic Association of Newfoundland. Honorary 
Secretary, Standing Committee on Military Organization, Newfoundland, 
until the establishment of the Ministry of Militia in 1917. 


Jesse D. Burks, ’o5Ph.D. 
Captain, U. S. Arr.y. 


JouNn Burns, ’16B.S. 
Captain, U. S. A., stationed at Camp Upton, N. Y. Promoted to Major 
(Infantry). 


Ruts CaAssets, '17A.M. 

Dietitian, Base Hospital Unit No. 40, Lexington, Ky. 
Casper C. CERTAIN, ’18s 

Administrative Officer in charge of English work in Y. M.C. A. Overseas 
service. Sailed February, 1919. 


SHIRLEY M. Cares, '18A.M. 
Head Aide, Reconstruction Division, U. S. General Hospital No. 17, 
Markleton, Pa. 


FRANCIS CLARK, ‘16-17 
64th Aero Squadron, Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas. 


EmersON T. CocKRELL, '16A.M. 
Second Lieutenant, Coast Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va. 


Lotus D. Corrman, ’11Ph.D. 

Director, Department of Education of the Division of Physical Recon- 
struction of Surgeon General’s Office, since October, 1918. 
VicToRIA BARAD COHEN, ’16—'17 

Stewards’ School for Army Cooks, Newport News, Va. 
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JaMEs COLLETTI, '14-"15 

Y. M. C. A. educational department, Camp Upton, N. Y. 
FLORENCE Cooper, '17-"18 

Reconstruction Aide, France. 
LENNA Cooper, '16B.S. 

War Department, Office of the Surgeon General, Washington, D. C., 
Nursing Division. 
GERTRUDE COWLIN, 'II-’I2 

General Military Hospital, St. Gabriel’s College, Camberwell, London, 
England. 
GERALD S. CraiG, '17A.M. 

First Sergeant, Supply Co., Q. M. C. 308, Madison Barracks, N. J. 
ADELAIDE E. CRANE, '13-"14 

Armenian and Syrian Relief, Near East Commission. Sailed February, 1919. 
A. G. CRANE, '’18A.M. 

Major, Sanitary Corps, U. S. A. 
JOSEPHINE CREELMAN, ‘16-17 

Hospital Service. 
JosEPH CROWELL, '17-'18 

104th Ordnance Depot Co., Camp Upton, N. Y. 
HEBER B. CuMMINGs, ‘16-17 

Captain, Psychological Division, Sanitary Corps, Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 
Epwarp P. Curtis, '17A.M. 

Ambulance Corps No. 10, France, 1917. 
Joun Curtis, '17B.S. 

Ambulance Service, France. 
ORLANDO D’AMATO, '14-"15 

Illinois Medical Reserve Corps, stationed at Allentown, Pa., summer of 
1917; later, overseas service, France. 
CHARLOTTE M. Dann, ‘16-17 

U. S. Military Hospital No. to1. Sailed for France with Base Hospital 
Unit No. 18. 
MARGARET DARLING, '16-17 

Home Service Bureau, American Red Cross. 
H. Dempsey, '17-'18 

29th Company, 152 Brigade, 8th Battalion, U. S. A. 


CHARLOTTE DILLINGHAM, ‘12-13 

American Red Cross, Atlanta, Ga. Transferred to Washington, D. C. 
Sailed for overseas service, January, 1919. 
Joun W. Dopp, '17-’18 

Enlisted in Navy, June, 1918; stationed at Newport, R. I., Pelham Bay, 
N. Y., Princeton Pay Masters’ School, N. J. Commissioned Ensign Pay 
Masters’ Corps. Assigned to Transport Black Arrow, February, 1918. 
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ConsTANCE DouGLas, '17-"18 

American Red Cross, with Balkan Commission. Sailed November, 1918. 
CAROLINE DURKEE, ’06~—'07 

Public Health Work, France. 

Maurice K. Dwyer, ’16B.S. 

Aviation Service, U.S. A. Enlisted February, 1918. 
MARTHA EAKINS, ’I0—"II 

U.S. Military Hospital No. 1, Paris, France. 

Anna M. East, '18A.M. 

Y. M. C. A. Overseas Canteen Service. Sailed for France, June, 1918. 
Franc L. Eaton, '11B.S. 

Dietitian, U. S. Base Hospital, Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Transferred to U. S. Army General Hospital No. 8, Otisville, N. Y., 
February, 1919. 

Dove V. EBERLE, ’15B.S. 

Dietitian, Fort McDowell, Angel Island, Cal. 
RAVENNA ECKELS, '17B.S. 

Dietitian, Five Points Hostess House, Camp Grant, IIl. 
Lena B. ELuincton, '15A.M. 

American Red Cross, France. Sailed summer of 1918. 
FRANCES G. EL.iott, ’06B.S. 

Dietitian, Hospital for Employees of War Department. 
Joyce Ety, ’16~'17 

American Red Cross, France. Sailed May, 1917. 
Harvey C. ELy, ’17s 

Captain, Heavy Artillery, 60th Coast Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va. Com- 
missioned First Lieutenant; promoted to Captain. 
Witu1aM H. Emmons, '13B.S. 

Coast Artillery Corps. 

FRED ENGELHARDT, '18A.M. 

Captain, Coast Artillery Corps; promoted to Major. 
ANNA EwING, ‘16-17 

Public Health Work, home service in military camps. 
WILuiAM Ray Fenton, ’14B.S. 

Canadian Militia, stationed in England. 

Livia FERRIN, ‘18-19 

Clerk, statistical work for Psychological Division, U. S. Army. 
EDWARD A. FITzPATRICK, ’11Ph.D. 

Major; Draft Administrator of Wisconsin. 

JoserH K. Fotsom, '17Ph.D. 

Camp Educational Director, Army Y. M. C. A., Camp Greene, N. C., 
August—December, 1917; U. S. Army, December, 1917, promoted to Sergeant, 
First Class, School for Military Psychology, Camp Greenleaf, Ga.; com- 
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missioned First Lieutenant, Sanitary Corps and appointed Psychological 
Examiner for Ordnance Training Camp, Camp Hancock, Ga. 
Irvin D. Foos, ’16-'17 

Reserve Officers Commission, Flower Hospital Unit. Sailed for France, 
September, 1917. 

THEODORE FowL_Le, '16A.M. 

U. S. Inspector of Powder and Explosives, stationed at DuPont's until 
November, 1918. Later Assistant in Sanitary Engineering with American 
Commission for Relief in Near East. Sailed February, 1919. 

W. H. Fram, '17A.M. ° 

Radio Detachment, Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 
MARGARET FRASER, ‘17-18 

Nurse, Army School of Nursing, Camp Upton, N. Y. 
ELBERT K. FRETWELL, '17Ph.D. 

Recreation work, American Red Cross, January, 1919- 
AMBROSE J. Fry, '16A.M. 

Educational Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Camp Cody, Deming, N. M. Sailed 
January, 1919. 

AppiE GALE, '17B.S. 

Allotment and Insurance Section of War Risk and Insurance, Washington, 
D.C. 

SAMUEL B. GuHise.tn, '14A.M. 

Camp Jessup, Atlanta, Ga. 
TERRENCE GILBERT, "12A.M. 

Co. 5, R. O. T. C., Madison Barracks, N. Y. (reported in May, 1917). 
HARRIET GILLETT, ‘14-15 

Home service in military camps, cantonment hospitals. 

STANLEY GLASER, '17-"18 

U. S. Naval Reserve Force, Pelham Park, N. Y. 
Avucust P. Gompr, ‘16B.S. 

Aviation Section, Signal Corps, U.S. A. 
BEATRICE May GOsLinaG, '14-"15 

With American Red Cross in Roumania. 
WiLiiaM Grose, '17A.M. 

Enlisted October 5, 1917. Served in Ammunition Train, Signal Corps, 
Aviation Squadron. Overseas service in Aero Squadron. 

ELIZABETH GUILFORD, '16B.S. 

Y. M. C. A. Overseas service, France, December, 1918. 
ALMA G. HALBOWER, ‘16-17 

Dietitian, U. S. General Hospital No. 16, New Haven, Conn. 
CARRIE HALL, ‘11-12 

Massachusetts General Hospital Unit, France. 
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Harotp R. HALLETT, ‘16-17 
U. S. Navy. 

WARREN HALsey, '17B.S. 
U. S. Army. 

Mary E. HANCHETT, '18- 

Overseas service, Y. W. C. A. Sailed March, 1919. 
CLARENCE HANNA, '17-’18 

War work with Eastern Division of Y. M. C. A. 
EvALINA HARRINGTON, '14A.M. 

Canteen Service overseas. Sailed summer of 1918. 
BELLE Hart, '15~16 

Y. M. C. A, recreation work, overseas, since summer of 1918. 
SARAH Hart, '17-"18 

Reconstruction Aide, France. 

Mrs. RutH HARTER, '18 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 9, Azalea, N. C., since 
December, 1918. 

James HAVENDER, '17A.M. 

Enlisted in Navy, April, 1916. Seaman, Coxswain, Second Class Boatswain, 
Diver, First Class Boatswain, Chief Boatswain’s Mate. Ten months’ service 
in North Sea patrol on submarine chaser. Honorably discharged, December, 
1918. 

ELIZABETH HAZEN, '16-17 ‘ 

Laboratory Technician, Base Hospital, Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. 
Ernest N. HENDERSON, '03Ph.D. 

Captain, Psychological Division, U. S. A., since summer of 1918. 

Henry V. Hess, ’16A.M. 
Second Lieutenant, Coast Artillery. 
J. N. K. Hickman, ’15A.M. 

Educational Director, Y. M. C. A., Camp Meade, Maryland. 
A. F. Hrxon, '18s 

U.S. Army. 

E. J. Hoover, '18 

Headquarters, 313th Infantry, Camp Meade, Maryland. 
ARLETTA V. Hopper, ’18s 

Cafeteria Director, War Service Center, canteen for girls of the International 
Arms Plant, Bloomfield, N. J. January, 1919, overseas service in Russia. 
HELEN HuBBELL, ’17B.S. 

Reconstruction Aide, France, April, 1918. 

WILLIAM JANSEN, '13A.M. 

Private, 15th Co., 152nd Depot Brigade, Camp Upton, N. Y. 
EMMA JEFFREY, '16B.S. 

Camp Hostess, Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., from summer of 1917 until 
January, 1919; transferred to Hostess House, Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 
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ANDREW GARFIELD JOHNSON, '13B.S. 

Canteen service Y. M. C. A., on Verdun Front with 33rd Division. 
ELEANOR JONES, ’16-'17 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Unit, France, 1917. 
FRANCES JONES, '18 

Occupational Therapy, Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., since 
January, 1919. 
J. L. KARPEN, '17s 

Second Lieutenant, Machine Gun Corps, U. S. A. 
Joun ALEXANDER KELLY, '17-’18 

Naval Reserve Force, Pelham Naval Training Station, N. Y. 
Leo H. KING, ’18 

War Department, Committee on Education and Special Training. District 
Supervisor of Personnel Methods, October, 1918, to January, 1919. 
EpGAR WALLACE KniGat, '13Ph.D. 

Assistant Director, S. A. T. C., 4th District (Southern States). Stationed 
at Raleigh, N. C. 
BERTRAM E. Koonce, '17A.M. 

U. S. Aviation Service. 
James Koontz, '17A.M. 

Camp Educational Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Camp Logan, Houston, Texas. 
Overseas service, summer of 1918. 
DanieEL G. KRANE, ’17-'18 

Private in Ordnance Division, Fort Slocum, from December, 1917- 
PauL Kruse, ’17Ph.D. 

Trade Test Division, War Department. 
Mary Larrp, '14-"15 

Public Health Work, Houston, Texas; home service in military camps. 
HARRISON M. LAKE, ’13-"14 

Sergeant, Ordnance Department, Washington, D. C. Transferred to 
Chemical Warfare Service, New York City. 
ALIcE LAKE, '13B.S. 

Peter Bent Brigham Hospital Unit, France. 
Joun W. Lamont, '17-"18 

Naval Reserve Corps, since January, 1918. 
Francis R. LANE, '17-18 

Secretary, Educational Section, Y. M. C. A. Sailed March, 1910, 
Aucustus Scott LEE, ’14A.M. 

U.S. Army since 1917. 
FLORENCE LEE, ’09B.S. 

Canteen work, France, since August, 1918. 
Harriet LEET, '12-'13 

Lakeside Hospital Unit, France. 
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IrvinG J. LEFEVRE, ‘14-15 

Private (First Class), Squadron E (202), Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 
Epcar G. LEMMON, ’I6~’17 

American Red Cross, Ambulance Corps. 
Louts T. LENDERKING, ’16s 

U. S. Army. 
James A. C. Lewis, '15-"16 

Commissioned Captain of Field Artillery; November, 1917, assigned to 
351st Regiment Field Artillery; February, 1918, to School of Fire for Field 
Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla.; April, 1918, Instructor in Gunnery, School of 
Fire, Fort Sill, Okla.; June, 1918, ordered to Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. to 
take part in organization of Field Artillery Central Officers’ Training School, 
and retained to date. Battery Commander until August, 1918; Battalion 
Commander to September, 1918; Director of Department of Gunnery, one of. 
four departments into which school was divided. Director, Department of 
Reconnaissante in addition on December 23, 1918. Appointed Major, Field 
Artillery, U. S. A., September 13, 1918. 
MaBEt C., LITTLE, ’11-’12 

Canteen work, France, since summer of 1917. 
Joseru B. Lockey, ‘'o9A.M. 

Officers’ Training Corps, 12th Co., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
BENJAMIN F. LUKER, '16—'17 

France, since June, 1917. 
BERNICE LYLE, '16-'17 

Bacteriologist, France. Sailed August, 1918. 
Laura McDONALD, '12-"13 

Y. M. C. A. Canteen Service overseas. Sailed November, 1918. 
Grecory B. McFAUuL, '16-"17 

Military Training, Governors Island. 
Grace McGutre, '14B.S. 

Dietitian, Denver Base Hospital Unit, overseas, 1918. 
J. R. McGowan, '17-’"18 

Lieutenant, Coast Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va. 
Harry W. McIntyre, '16-17 

Sergeant Major, Headquarters, 89th Division; Sergeant Major, 314th 
Ammunition Train, Army of Occupation, Germany. 
FRANK J. McKeeuan, '17B.S. 

Sergeant, First Class, Medical Corps, Camp Dix, N. J. Enlisted November. 
1917. 
KATHERINE MCNEFr, '17-'18 

Reconstruction Aide, overseas, fall of 1918. 


HERBERT E. MANSER, ‘17-18 
Y. M. C. A. Service, France, since January, 1918. 
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GasTON MALECOT, '12-13 
Enlisted in French Army, 1914. 
E. W. MARCELLUus, '17A.M. 
Second Lieutenant, Field Artillery, Central Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Taylor, Ky. 
THEODORE Martin, '16A.M. 
Ambulance Unit, France, 1917. 
LEON RENFREW MEADOwsS, '13-’14 
First Lieutenant, Base Hospital, Camp Sevier, S. C. 
EuGENE D. MERRIMAN, ‘18s 
Y. M. C. A. Camp Meade, Md., Education Section, in charge of civics, 
English, and history. 
EpitH MINER, '18- 
Occupational Therapy, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., since January, 1919. 
JoserH P. Mouarr, ‘16s 
Lieutenant, Co. F, 85th Infantry, Camp Travis, Texas. 
Day Monroe, '16A.M. 
Y. W. C. A., overseas service, France. Sailed December 31, 1918. 
CLAUDE E. Moore, ‘16-17 
Officers’ Training Corps, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
HERBERT H. Morris, '16~17 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, U.S. A., Intelligence Officer, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Joun V. L. Morris, '16~'17 
U.S. A., Camp Dix, N. J.; later Camp Upton, N. Y. 
Mrs. CryDE MYERs, '16-'17 
Chief Aide, Reconstruction Division, France. 
M. G. NEALE, ’16—"17 
First Lieutenant, Officers’ Training Corps; later, France. 
Cart NEWLON, '17A.M. 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, Camp Taylor, Ky. 
W. E. NIcHo;s, ’oo-’or 
Dean, War Work School, Y. M. C. A., Leland Stanford University, since 
September, 1918. 
Stuart GRAYSON NOBLE, '18Ph.D. 
Corporal, C. A. C., Fort Monroe, Va. 
SAMUEL M. Nortu, '13A.M. 
Captain, Reconstruction Division, Fort McHenry, General Hospital 
No. 2; later U. S. General Hospital No. 19, Azalea, N. C. 
Wiii1am Noyes, 'o8~—'o9 
Rehabilitation Division, Federal Board of Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
Howarp Nupp, ‘11-12 
Captain, Statistical Division, U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 
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HELEN OGDEN, 'II-’12 

Canteen work, Cafeteria Expert, Moscow, Russia. 
EVELYN OLIVER, ‘15-16 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Unit, France. 
RosBert L. Osswact, 16-17 

Corporal, 8th Co., N. Y. Coast Artillery, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
CHARLES H. Parson, ‘15-16 

Lieutenant, Ordnance Department, Mathematics Specialist in Department 
of Ballistics, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 
SaRA E. Parsons, '04-’05 

Massachusetts General Hospital Unit; foreign service in military hospital 
since 1917. 
Mary E. PAscog, '16-17 

Dietitian, Base Hospital, Metropolitan Unit of New York. Overseas 
January, 1918. 
FLORENCE PATERSON, ‘II-'I2 

Red Cross Commission in Roumania; foreign service in military hospitals. 
EpGarR P. PAULSEN, '13-"14 

Headquarters Company, 51st Pioneer Infantry. At present with Army of 
Occupation, Germany. 
SARAH PETTEE, ’08—’09 

Mackey-Roosevelt Unit, U. S. Army Base Hospital, France. 
WALTER W. Pettit, ’18Ph.D. 

Captain, Military Intelligence Branch of U. S. Army, since summer of 1918. 
LILLIAN PaILuips, '17A.M 

Canteen work, Pensacola, Fla. 
FRANCES PHILO, '18A.M. 

Medical Aide, U. S. A., France. 
CHARLOTTE PHINNEY, '18 

Occupational Therapy, Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., since 
January, 1919. 
STANLEY PHRANER, 'I16—'17 

U. S. Marine Corps. 
GLEN O. PIERCE, ’17-’18 

Clerk, Quartermaster’s Department, since December, 1917. 
EmMA PIERCE, '17-’18 

American Red Cross, France. 
ELEANOR PINKERTON, '18B.S. 

U. S. General Hospital No. 2, Fort McHenry, Md. 
RAYMOND E. PINKHAM, ’I7s 

Second Lieutenant, Military Aviation. 


Bess Pontz, '12-'13 
Dietitian, Base Hospital, Camp Dix, N. J. 
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James HAwkKEs Potts, '17-"18 
U.S. Army. 
Hucu C. Pryor, '17A.M. 

Army Y. M. C. A., Washington Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
ELIZABETH QUACKENBUSH, 'I2-’13 

Clerk, War Department, Washington, since summer of 1918. 
JuNE Ramsey, ’16~-’17 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Unit, France, 1917. 

GRACE RANDALL, '18- 

Occupational Therapy, Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., since 

January, 1919. 
IsABEL F. RANDOLPH, '15B.S. 

Y. W. C. A. Hostess House, Recreation Director, Anniston, Ala. 
MARGERY RAWLINGS, '18—- 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 13, Dansville, N. Y., 
since December, 1918. 

FANNIE REED, '15A.M. 

Government School, Ammunition Reservation, Nitro, W. Va. Ordnance 
Department. 

MABEL G. REED, '14-"15 

Dietitian, Base Hospital No. 7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CATHERINE M. REeIGartT, '18A.M. 

Canteen work, Y. M. C. A. Overseas, January, 1919. 
WALTER REISNER, '16A.M. 

U. S. Army Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 
ALFRED E. REJALL, ’07A.M. 

First Lieutenant, Sanitary Corps, September, 1918. Psychological Exam- 
iner, Camp Greenleaf, Ga., during the war; since armistice, engaged in recon- 
struction work, now Chief Engineer, U. S. Hospital No. 38, East View, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lucy RettinG, '18B.S. 

Recreation Director, Wright-Martin Aircraft Co., N. Y. 

FRED RICHMOND, ‘17-18 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 
KaTe RICKER, '17-'18 

Clerk, Ordnance Department, Washington, D. C., 1917- 
FRANCES RILEY, ‘16-17 

Naval Hospital, Great Lakes Training Station, Ill., 1917. 
WittiaM H. Roserts, '16A.M. 

Second Lieutenant, Field Artillery, O. R. C. School for Aerial Observers, 
Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Grace C. ROBINSON, ‘13-14 


Laboratory Assistant, Base Hospital, Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., since 
summer of 1918. 
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ELIZABETH Ross, ’13-"14 

Canadian Army Medical Corps, Nursing Service, Lendea, ean 
GERTRUDE D. Ross, ’18- 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 6, Fort McPherson, Ga., 
since December, 1918. 

Earu S. RusseELL, '17-"18 

49th Training Battery, Field Artillery, C.O.T.S. Honorable discharge, 
December, 1918. 

WituiaM F. RussELL, ’14Ph.D. 

Educational expert with the Russian-Siberian Division of the Committee 
on Public Information, since summer of 1918— 

Mary RUNDLE, 10-11 

Nursing Service, Royal Hospital, London, England. 
Mrs. EpitH SAMMIS, "I1I—’12 

Canteen work, France, since March, 1918. 
ALPHONSE SArRRE, '17B.S. 

U.S. Army Ambulance Corps, Allentown, Pa. Transferred to psychological 
Division, stationed at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 1917- 

FANNIE E. SAVILLE, '13B.S. 

Base Hospital, U. S. A. M. C., Camp Travis, Texas, 1917. Transferred to 
Army Nursing Corps, Base Hospital No. 61, A. E. F., France, April, 1918. 
ALBERT SCHOLDING, '17-’18 

Co. C, 311th Infantry, December, 1917. 

RosBert E. SCHILLING, ’17s 

Corporal, Camp Personnel Adjutant Detachment, Camp Meade, Md. 
R. H. SHanks, ’14A.M. 

First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

BARNEY SHAPIRO, '17B.S. 
U. S. Army, Camp Dix, N. J. 
ELIZABETH SHELLABARGER, '16—'17 

Foreign service in military hospitals since November, 1917. 
Cart N. SHusTErR, ’18A.M. 

Enlisted in U. S. Navy, December, 1917. 

Mary E. SILL, '13-"14 
Y. M. C. A. service, France, since December, 1917. 
H. S. Srumons, '1I7s 

S. A. T. C. Honorable discharge, December,1918. Appointed Y. M. C. A. 
Educational Director for overseas work in Army, February, 1919. 

EpitaH SINCLAIR, '13-"14 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Unit, France, since 1917. 

Mary SMEETON, '14B.S. 
Tuberculosis Nursing Service, France. 
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GERTRUDE SMITH, 18 

Occupational Therapy, Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., since 
January, 1919. ; 
MABEL SMITH, ’'18 

Occupational Therapy, Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., since 
January, 1919. 
WitiiaM A, SPENCER, '17A.M. 

First Lieutenant, Infantry, O. R. C., December, 1917. Later, First Lieuten- 
ant, Co. F, 59th Infantry. 
WittiaM L, SPENcER, '15A.M. 

American Red Cross, Home Service Supervisor for Georgia, September, 
1918 to January, I919. 
ANNE SQUIRE, '18s 

Reconstruction Aide, France, since September, 1918. 
LELAND J. STACY, ’I4s 

Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
_ STELLA STEELE, '13A.M. 

Dietitian, Base Hospital, Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C., since August, 1918. 
Mary STEVENS, '17-’18 

Cafeteria and Welfare Work, DuPont Munition Plant, Pompton Lakes, 
N. J., since September, 1918. 
AUGUSTINE STOLL, '16~—’17 

Presbyterian Hospital Unit, France, since 1917. 
C. W. Stone, ’o8Ph.D. 

Trade Test Division, War Department. 
VIRGINIA STONE, '18s 

Canteen Work, France, since summer of 1918, 
ALETHA Story, ‘18 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 16, New Haven, Conn., 
since January, 1919. 
AuGusTa STROHM, ‘17-18 

Reconstruction Aide, U. S. Base Hospital No. 52, France, since September, 
1918. 
MABEL TALLANT, '17B.S. 

Dietitian, American Red Cross, U. S. General Hospital No. 35, West 
Baden, Indiana. 
THoMAS PETER TAMMEN, ‘I6~’17 

U. S. Marines, France. 
Hoy Taytor, '13A.M. 

Supervisor of Evening Schools, National War Work Council, Y. M. C. A., 
Southeastern Department, Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
NELL Tay or, '18A.M. 

American Red Cross, 3rd Aviation Instruction Center, A. E. F., France, 
since September, 1918. 
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RoBert G. TAYLOR, ‘17-18 
Seaman in Naval Reserve Force. 
FLORENCE TERRY, ’18B.S. 
Dietitian, General Hospital No. 5, Fort Ontario, N. Y. 
Pau. W. Terry, '15A.M. 
Corporal, ist Battery, Training School for Officers, Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Mary THAYER, ’18B.S. 
Canteen Service, Y. M. C. A., France, since summer 1918. 
Mary G. Tuo, '18- 
Occupational Therapy, Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., since 
January, 1919. 
ELLA TOMLINSON, '14-"15 
Foreign service in military hospital, France, since 1917. 
Witarp P. TomLinson, '16-17 
Army and Navy Y. M. C. A., later to Officers’ Training Corps. 


MARION R. TRABUE, '15Ph.D. 

Chief Psychological Examiner, with rank of Captain, Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, IIl. 
Amy TRENCH, 'I5B.S. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital Unit, France. 


CLIFFORD TRUEBLOOD, '18s 
U.S. A., Camp Estes, Va. 


GEORGE TURCHINSKY, ‘16-17 

Bugler, U. S. A., Camp Dix, N. J. 
Forrest C. VANHorn, '17B.S. 

U.S. Army, August, 1917- 
BENJAMIN VANOoT, '14A.M. 

Y. M. C. A., Recreation Work, France, since summer of 1918. 
MARGUERITE VAUGHAN, '18- 

Occupational Therapy, U. S. General Hospital No. 16, New Haven, Conn., 
since January, I9gI9. 
Lee V. VERNON, '17A.M. 

Section 577, U. S. Army Ambulance Corps, Tobyhana, Pa. 
JoserH H. VERTREES, '15A.M. 

Officers’ Training Corps, Fort Snelling, Minnesota; First Lieutenant, 
Field Artillery; instructor, School of Fire, Fort Sill, Okla. 
MARCEL VIGNERON, 'II-’I2 

French Army, 1914- 


GrorGE A. VonHors, '15A.M. 
Educational Service, U. S. General Hospital No. 11, Cape May, N.J. 
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Marion F. WALKER, '13-"14 
Dietitian, France. 


OxtvE WALLACE, '16-'17 

Base Hospital No. 23, France, November, 1917. 
CaRLE O. WARREN, ‘16-17 

Second Lieutenant, Field Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va. 


HARRIET WATERMAN, ’I8B.S. 

Reconstruction Aide, U. S. General Hospital No. 30, Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
transferred to U. S. General Hospital No. 29, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
LesLig WENTZEL, '16—'17 

Base Hospital Unit No. 34, Ellis Island, December, 1917. 
Marion WHITE, '18- 

Occupational Therapy, Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., since 
January, 1919. 
ErHe, M. WIBERLEY, '13-"14 

Dietitian, Camp Lee, Virginia, 1917- 
FRANK T. WILSON, '16-'17 

Sergeant, Co. M, 307th Infantry, 77th Division, A. E. F., France. 
LEONARD WOBLFEIL, '12B.S. 

U. S. A. Signal Corps. 
WALTER Tom Woopy, '18Ph.D. 


Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. First stationed at Newport, R. L.; later, 
December, 1917, sent to Russia. 


ANDREW T. WYLIE, '16-"17 

Trade Test Division, War Department, stationed at Newark, N. J. Educa- 
tional Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Pelham Naval Training Station, N. Y. Educa- 
tional Director, Third Naval District, Brooklyn. 


ANNUAL ALUMNI CONFERENCES 


The Annual Alumni Reunion and Conferences held at Teachers 
College on February 21 and 22, were the most successful of 
their kind ever held. There was an attendance of over one 
thousand at the various section meetings held on Saturday 
morning, February 22, the program of which was given in the 
January REcorD. 

For the first time in the history of the alumni reunions the 
various sections united in a joint luncheon which proved to be so 
popular and successful that it is certain to be a feature of all 
future alumni gatherings. The luncheon was given under the 
joint auspices of the sections on elementary, secondary, and 
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rural education and educational administration. The luncheon 
was held in the new Students’ Hall of Barnard College and was 
attended by about four hundred and fifty alumni. The toast- 
master was Mr. H. W. Hurt. After addresses of welcome by 
Dean Russell and Professor Monroe there were brief toasts by 
Miss Marie Lovsnes and Professors Briggs, Agnes Rogers, 
McMurry, Broadhurst, Baker, and Smith. Under the direction 
of Dr. Fretwell, there was the usual program of college songs. 

The Alumni Council, which is composed of the executive 
committee and representatives of the various Teachers College 
clubs, held its annual meeting in connection with a dinner on 
Friday evening, February 21. The following members of the 
executive committee were present at the meeting: Dr. Ernest 
M. Henderson, Miss Roxana A. Steele, Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick, Professor C. B. Upton, Professor William A. Maddox, 
Miss Ala Stone, Miss Charlotte Waite, Miss Stella Center, and 
Miss Anna J. Gannett. There were also present the following 
representatives of Teachers College clubs: Mr. G. H. Reaves, 
Maryland Club; Mr. Ernest W. Fellows, New England Club; 
Miss Alma M. Hall and Miss Irma J. Cooper, Philadelphia Club; 
Miss Florence M. Gaube, Eastern Ohio Club; Miss Elizabeth C. 
Burgess and Professor Isabel Stewart, Nursing and Health Club; 
Miss Marion C. Sheridan, Connecticut Club; and Miss Edna 
Horner, Virginia Club. Miss Valentine L. Chandor, the retiring 
alumni trustee, and Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, the newly elected 
trustee, were also present. 

The following new officers of the Teachers College Alumni 
Association were elected for a period of two years beginning 
March 1: President, Miss Roxana A. Steele, supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades, Scarborough School, New York; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Katherine E. Collins, instructor in English, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn; and treasurer, Professor William A. 
Maddox, Teachers College. Professor Wilhelmina Spohr, of 
Teachers College, was elected by the Council as vice-president of 
the Alumni Association for one year to fill the unexpired term of 
Miss Roxana Steele. The Council also elected Mr. J. C. Morri- 
son, superintendent of schools at Leonia, New Jersey, second 
vice-president to fill the unexpired term of Mr. William E. 
Stark, who is doing Y. M. C. A. educational work in France. 
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THE MID-YEAR FESTIVAL 


The annual Teachers College festival, held as usual during 
Alumni Conference week, came this year on the evenings of 
February 20 and 22, and following many spontaneous celebra- 
tions of the armistice, naturally took on a patriotic character. 
It was called a Festival of the Flag of Stars and consisted of two 
original plays and several beautiful original dances and musical 
compositions. The first play, “Out of the Sky, a Masque of 
Many Colors,” carried over the Master of Mid-Year Madness 
and his minions, Witless Wag and Weary Waggles, the Academic 
Twins, from last year’s festival, and introduced Comet and the 
Astrologer from Mars, who may well appear among us again. 
This merry and picturesque masque attempted to bring about 
the participation of everyone in the annual merry-making by the 
use of caps of ‘astral’ colors for all, and by the casting of horo- 
scopes. The second play, “The White Flower of Liberty,” with 
its prologue, “The Legend of the Water-Lily,” gives a charming 
scene in a Virginia home soon after the siege at Yorktown, and 
introduces Washington and Lafayette. The minuet and the 
songs used, together with the picturesque costumes of the 
period, make the little play delightful and varied in appeal. 

The management of the festival had new and significant 
features this year. The theme book and plan in detail were 
worked out as in the first two festivals in Teachers College 
courses immediately concerned with festival making, but the 
management of production was given into the hands of a student 
. director, elected by the Students Council. Mrs. Elsa Kisch 
Levy, a graduate student in physical education, had the honor 
and responsibility of this appointment, and carried both with 
distinction and success. The business manager, Mr. M. L. 
Pittman, reports satisfactory financial returns, sufficient, it is 
hoped, for our usual obligations, including the support of the 
professorship at Canton Christian College, and providing for at 
least one Festival Scholarship. 

A limited number of copies of the Festival Book, including the 
plays, are on sale at the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 


College, the proceeds and royalties going to the Festival Scholar- 
ship Fund. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER AT CHICAGO 


The annual dinner of Teachers College alumni was held at 
Chicago on February 25, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. The dinner was held in the banquet hall of the 
Auditorium Hotel. The hall was filled to its full capacity. 
The toastmaster of the meeting was Superintendent Charles S. 
Meek, of San Antonio, Texas. The speakers for the occasion 
were Superintendent J. H. Beveridge, of Omaha, Nebraska; 
Miss Katharine Hamilton, assistant superintendent of schools, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Professor E. L. Thorndike and Dean James 
E. Russell, of Teachers College. Four hundred and seventy-five 
of the alumni and faculty were present at this gathering. A most 
enjoyable evening was reported by all. 

At the same time that the Teachers College dinner was in 
progress in the banquet hall, the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago was holding its annual dinner in the same 
hotel. Greetings were exchanged between the two gatherings, 
Dr. Paul Monroe acting as the representative of Teachers College, 
while Professor Ruggles acted as the representative for the 
University of Chicago. 


MISS ROGERS ELECTED ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


At the February meeting of the Trustees of Teachers College, 
Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, professor of education at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, was elected alumni trustee of Teachers College for 
a period of two years beginning March 1. Dr. Rogers succeeds 
Miss Valentine L. Chandor, whose term as alumni trustee has 
just expired. 

Dr. Rogers was born at Dundee, Scotland, in 1884. She 
received the degree of Master of Arts at the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, in 1908, and passed the Moral Sciences 
Tripos, Parts I and II, University of Cambridge, England, in 
1911. She graduate from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1917 with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Rogers has held the following teaching positions: instructor 
in English, University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 1906-1908; 
lecturer in psychology, University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
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I9I1I—1914; assistant in philosophy of education and experimental 
education, Teachers College, 1915-1917; lecturer in educational 
psychology, Teachers College, 1917-1918; lecturer in history of 
education, New York Kindergarten Association, 1917-1918. 
She has been professor of education in Goucher College, Baltimore 
Maryland, since 1918. 

Dr. Rogers is a specialist in educational psychology and has 
given considerable attention to the development of modern 
tests for determining a pupil’s native mathematical ability. ° 
She is the author of Experimental Tests of Mathematical Ability 
and Their Prognostic Value, published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations of Teachers College. 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


The largest and most enthusiastic meeting of the Connecticut 
Club was held at the Arts and Crafts Studio in New Haven, on 
February 15. A committee consisting of Miss Fannie A. Bishop, 
of Willimantic, Miss Marie Schmitz, of Waterbury, Miss Kath- 
erine Morrissey, of Bridgeport, and Mr. Joseph Wiseltier, of 
New Britain, was appointed. Each member was to organize the 
former students in his vicinity and to further the interests of the 
club in its plans for enlargement. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. Wilson S. Dakin, of Hartford; vice-president, 
Miss Fannie Bishop, of Willimantic; and secretary-treasurer, 

Miss Marion C. Sheridan, of New Haven. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of Northeastern Ohio held a 
dinner and meeting on Friday evening, February 28, at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. Miss Annie E. Moore, of the depart- 
ment of elementary education of Teachers College, was the 
guest of honor and the principal speaker of the evening. 

The meeting was attended by thirty-five alumni. It was 
decided that future club meetings would be held at the time of the 
annual meetings of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association 
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in order that all the Teachers College alumni from that part of 
the state might be brought together once a year. 

The officers of the Northeastern Ohio Club are: President, 
Miss Agness Slaymaker; secretary, Mr. Edward Boshart; 
treasurer, Miss Margaret Collins. 


DR. FITZPATRICK JOINS WISCONSIN 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Major Edward A. Fitzpatrick, who during the war was draft 
administrator of Wisconsin, has been elected secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Education. Major Fitzpatrick 
received his B.S. degree from Teachers College in 1906, his 
A.M. degree in 1907, and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in IQII. 

Major Fitzpatrick is the author of a recent book, Budget 
Making in a Democracy, published by the Macmillan Company, 
and The Educational Views and Influence of De Witt Clinton, 
published by Teachers College in 1911. He is editor of a book on 
Experts in City Government, which has just been published by 
Appleton and Company. 


MR. WYLIE BECOMES Y.M.C. A. DIRECTOR 


Mr. Andrew T. Wylie, for three years assistant in English, 
Teachers College, and more recently in the Trade Test Division 
of the Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army, has 
been made Y. M. C. A. educational director for the Third Naval 
District, Brooklyn. In this position he will have charge of the 
educational work in ten of the naval bases in and near New 
York City. 





